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WHO’S WHO 


COUNT ANTHONY TARNOWSKI was second- 
Secretary of the Polish Embassy in Washington. 
Previously, he was Polish Commissioner in Danzig, 
and Vice Consul in Amsterdam. He is a reserve 
officer in the Polish cavalry. At present, he is en- 
gaged in writing, and is lecturing under the aus- 
pices of the Lecture League. His article is part of 
the series on conditions in the occupied nations. . . . 
LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C., will be remembered as 
the author of a splendid article in the issue of 
November 23. He is the best known radio-priest of 
Australia. We requested him to note down his im- 
pressions of things Catholic in the United States 
before his recent departure for Sydney. Being a 
convert from Anglicanism, he was most particu- 
larly interested in the matter of relations between 
Catholics and non-Catholics. His analysis must be 
received with respect, for he has been engaged in 
answering non-Catholic questioners over the radio 
for about twelve years. . .. H. C. MCGINNIS, lately 
welcomed to our columns is rapidly becoming a 
regular contributor. A free-lancer, he is particular- 
ly interested in the “Communist situation,” and 
“batters at them consistently.”. .. RAYMOND A. 
GRADY is always read with the greatest serious- 
ness by our serious-minded readers. .. . ALFONSO 
JUNCO is generally considered as one of the lead- 
ing Catholic historians, essayists and poets of Mex- 
ico, according to the translator, the Rev. James 
Magner, of the Catholic University. . .. WALTER 
J. ONG, S.J., of St. Louis University, offers a 
curiosity of tastes in titles. 


TO FOLLOW: The story of conditions in occupied 
Holland by Professor Viekke, formerly of the 
Dutch Embassy in Italy. 
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POPE PIUS XII, on the eve of Christmas, spoke 
words that will bear endless repetition. Editorials 
in almost every American newspaper have com- 
mented on them. His Holiness said: 
“Indispensible prerequisites for the search for a 
new order are: 

1. Triumph over hate, which is today a cause of 
division among peoples; renunciation, therefore, of 
the systems and practices from which hate con- 
stantly receives added nourishment. 

2. Triumph over mistrust, which bears down as a 
depressing weight on international law and renders 
impossible the realization of any sincere agreement. 
3. Triumph over the distressing principles that 
utility is a basis of law and right, and that might 
makes right: a principle which makes all inter- 
national relations prone to error. 

4. Triumph over those germs of conflict which con- 
sist in two-sided differences in the field of world 
economy; hence progressive action, balanced by 
corresponding degrees to arrive at arrangements 
which would give to every State the medium neces- 
sary for insuring the proper standard of living for 
its own citizens of every rank. 

5. Triumph over the spirit of cold egoism which, 
fearless in its might, easily leads to violation not 
only of the honor and sovereignty of States but 
the righteous, wholesome and disciplined liberty of 
citizens as well.” 


THE year of Our Lord, 1941, has opened to us. 
There is no peace in the world. Wherever there has 
been civilization and the age-old Christian culture, 
there is now war and the dread of war. The nations 
of Europe that have the power to battle are grimly 
intent on but one purpose: to destroy utterly their 
neighboring enemy nations. The peoples that have 
been slowly rising through years added on years to 
a higher level of material living are now cast down 
into famine and the threat of disease. While the 
body of mankind is being everywhere rent into 
shreds, the soul of mankind is being tempted to 
despair. All the evil in the world today has been 
caused by the accumulated sins of the soul of man- 
kind. Some of them were committed four centuries 
ago, when the rebellion against Christian unity was 
declared and when the supreme power of the repre- 
sentative of Christ on earth was challenged. Others 
were committed through the following centuries, 
when the disbelief in the supernatural became 
widespread and the challenge was against God Him- 
self. The light had gone out of the soul of mankind, 
and in its place came the darkness of material 
idolatry, of greed, of jealousies, of hate. There can 
be no victory for the body of mankind, until the 
soul of mankind humbles itself before God and is 
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purified of its sins and is resolved to follow the law 
of God. A new world order cannot be founded on 
bodily and material strength. It must derive wholly 
from the newer vision of the soul and the super- 
natural. It may be that, in God’s Providence, our 
familiar material world must be battered almost to 
ruins before it is possible for a newer spiritual era 
to evolve. That is the question that may be an- 
swered in this year which is opening to us. 


AID to William Allen White and aid to Great Brit- 
ain are not mutually-covering activities. Minions of 
Mr. White, however, seldom fail to give the impres- 
sion that if you are not for Mr. White you are not 
for Great Britain. In fact, if you are not for Mr. 
White, you are an appeaser (synonymous with Fas- 
cist) ; and if you talk publicly, you are an apostle of 
appeasement. It is our idea that there are other 
American ways of defending America by aiding 
England than the high-pressure ways of Mr. White. 
And that there are other ways of aiding England 
than through contributions to Mr. White. But he 
has a powerful organization and, if the United 
States is drifting rapidly into war, he will be writ- 
ten into the history of our times as one of the 
greatest pushers of our national boat into the bat- 
tle. And yet, Mr. White affirms that his only pur- 
pose in his Committee is “to keep this country out 
of war.” To prove it, he states that he opposes send- 
ing American convoys to Great Britain, repealing 
the Johnson Act and amending the Neutrality Act. 
But the Administration has already turned these 
corners in advance. Also, in advance, Mr. White’s 
Committee has turned many corners for the Ad- 
ministration. We do not like the Mr. White Com- 
mittee because it is propagandizing in favor of a 
war hysteria in the United States. It is succeeding. 
Verne Marshall, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, formed a 
No Foreign War Committee, to compete for popu- 
lar support against the White Committee. All the 
aims and purposes of the Marshall Committee 
seemed to be strongly American and undilutedly 
patriotic. But the war-drift set up by the White 
Committee seems, at this writing, to be rapid 
enough to overwhelm the No Foreign War Com- 


mittee. 
co = = 


HEARTENING signs of good will, even among the 
bombs and hysteria, multiplied with the advent of 
the Christmas season. The song the Angels sang 
was not the expression of a wish; it was the state- 
ment of a fact—good will was then shown, given 
to men by God through His Incarnate Son. And it 
has never been taken back, it is here among us for 
the taking. We do not have to wish for it, we have 
but to seize it and put it into practice. And the 























Christian denominations of England have done that 
in a recent manifesto, in which they have gotten 
together and agreed on a five-point program which 
will be absolutely essential for any lasting peace. 
There are profound and irreconcilable differences 
of dogma among the Catholics, Anglicans and Non- 
Conformists, but some fundamentals are common 
to all—among them the recognition of God and His 
Justice in the ordering of the world. On these points 
they have wisely and charitably collaborated, and 
now present a united Christian front against any 
unjust and one-sided peace. 


WHATEVER our course in the war, we will certain- 
ly have much to do in the working out of the peace. 
Why cannot the Christians of America unite on 
this minimum which we all hold, and insist with 
one great concerted voice that any future peace 
must be based on charity and justice? It is strik- 
ing that the agreement in England was based large- 
ly on the five points that the Pope had recom- 
mended a year ago. Cannot all the Christians in 
America work together as well as they did in Eng- 
land? Not, we are afraid, unless they can forget 
. their fear and distrust of the Pope sufficiently to 
work under his leadership as the oldest and most 
impressive voice of Christianity. How pernicious, 
then, is the work of such groups as Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, the Klan, and others who sweat and toil to 
foster this distrust of Rome, at a time when the 
salvation of the world demands ever closer and 
closer collaboration between Christian bodies. How 
many American Christians are without hypocrisy 
when they chatter glibly at Christmas of “good 
will to men’? 


TO expedite defense armament, Philip Murray, 
president of the C.I.0., has proposed that the Presi- 
dent use his powers to create a new National De- 
fense Board and a corresponding group of manage- 
ment-labor councils. The President possesses these 
powers, asserts Mr. Murray, by virtue of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916 and other legislation. 
Mr. Murray seeks through his plan to guarantee 
the needed production of armaments, by bringing 
American industry to the highest possible produc- 
tive efficiency. This is to be done, not by applying 
the lash to labor nor by throttling industry, but by 
establishing “‘the full complete cooperation of in- 
dustry, organized labor and government.” The pro- 
duction of domestic or non-military goods is like- 
wise to be furthered, so as to prevent a chaotic 
breakdown of our national economy. Mr. Murray is 
convinced that if his plan is set in motion, it will 
“preserve the basic rights of the American people’’; 
such as free speech and assembly and labor’s right 
to organize for collective bargaining and for mutual 
protection. Put in plain language, Mr. Murray be- 
lieves that he can convince the producers that pro- 
ductive efficiency, the supposed foster-child of 
rugged individualism, will itself grow mighty 
through whole-hearted and intimate collaboration 
with organized labor. But the Murray plan is based 


upon the supposition that the worker’s freedom and 
rights are best guaranteed by a system which defi- 
nitely outlaws class warfare. These are far-reach- 
ing suppositions, as it is a far-reaching plan. The 
proposal advanced by Sidney Hillman, is of con- 
siderably less scope than that of Mr. Murray. 


THE objectives of the Murray plan are significant 
enough, but the means recommended for attaining 
these objectives are even more so. They embody 
some of the essentials of the much-discussed cor- 
porative idea. They have progressed from the well- 
known C.I.O. framework of the industrial organ- 
ization of labor in industry to the quasi-corporative 
organization of industry and labor. In the higher 
unity of the management-labor councils, govern- 
ment would play a coordinating part, as chairman 
of the respective council. “Each council shall be 
known as an industry council; for example, the 
Steel Industry Council, etc.”” Each council “shall be 
charged with the responsibility of expediting the 
defense program and assuring the adequate produc- 
tion of domestic, or non-military, goods.” From the 
point of view of the corporative idea, the signifi- 
cance of the Murray plan lies in its origin from a 
strictly economic, not a political, impetus. It is pro- 
posed as an immediate answer to a specific and 
immediate economic need, not as a scheme where- 
with to reorganize the system of representative 
government. Created by industry and labor, it re- 
mains within the province of industry and labor, as 
to personnel and as to aims. It is government-sanc- 
tioned and government-reviewed, but not govern- 
ment-created. Whether the plan can hope to be 
more than a mere blue-print, in the light of existing 
Government policies, is open to debate. But much 
can be learned from the fact that it is proposed at 
all. 


JUST what results, one wonders, did H. G. Wells 
really expect to achieve through his recent rapid 
visit to the United States? He covered quite a lec- 
ture tour around the country during his few weeks’ 
stay, but it is not so clear what impression he 
wished American minds to retain. ““There is no way 
out,” he kept repeating, “for ‘Jerry,’ and he is 
licked.” (Jerry is British parlance for the Ger- 
mans.) On the other hand, Mr. Wells insisted that 
the only “way out” for all the rest of us was for the 
United States to enter into an immediate alliance 
with Great Britain, the Dominions and Soviet Rus- 
sia for a “Federal Union” to control the air. If the 
war has been practically won, as Mr. Wells inti- 
mated, this would not seem to call for any such 
terrific and desperate step as for the civilized world 
to join hands with Soviet Russia in a “Federal 
Union.” As the years pass, they produce strange 
effects upon men who for a lifetime have disre- 
garded simple, plain reasoning and substituted im- 
agination for logic—particularly when the process 
has been aimed against religious faith. One won- 
ders what G. K. Chesterton would be saying about 
this latest oddity of the autumn days of H. G. Wells. 
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POLAND SUFFERS IN DEFEAT 
BUT HAS NOT SURRENDERED 


COUNT ANTHONY TARNOWSKI 














WHY has Poland aroused the Fihrer’s strongest 
hatred and fury? Because it was Poland which first 
dared to oppose Nazi Germany with arms and thus 
pushed the German drive for world power from the 
path of peaceful conquests onto the hazardous road 
of war. As a result, no nation subjugated to Ger- 
many has suffered as Poland has under the regime 
of terror and cruelty which both Germany and 
Russia have been imposing for fifteen months. Fre- 
quent reports from arriving refugees, hints read 
between the lines of censored letters and other 
sources of information give a gloomy picture of 
thirty-five million people being exposed to consis- 
tent extermination or to a life worse than death by 
their present masters. 

“To suffer defeat, but not to surrender is a vic- 
tory,” are the words quoted by the London Times 
from the headline of a Warsaw secret daily paper 
published underground. The Times adds to this: 
“In a country under enemy occupation, the strug- 
gle cannot be carried on with arms, but must con- 
sist in awakening the spirit of resistance.’”’ No bet- 
ter words could be found to describe the present 
attitude of fighting Poland in the present desolate 
servitude of the nation. 

The Polish army after the September defeat did 
not lay down its arms for good. Those Polish sol- 
diers and officers who escaped to France organized 
new battalions and fought on all European fronts; 
now they carry on the war against Germany by 
helping defend the British Isles. Polish air squad- 
rons roar over London and the score of German 
planes brought down by them grows steadily. It has 
reached lately the total of 300 planes, which is 
about one tenth of all enemy planes downed over 
England. 

Another impressive page in the story of friend- 
ship between Britain and Poland is being written 
on the peaceful downs of Scotland. There Polish 
troops are quartered and entrusted with the task 
of defending the Scottish shore. One of the Polish 
regiments, highlanders from Carpathian and Tatra 
mountains in Poland, veterans from Narvik battles 
in Norway, has on its banner, beside the Polish 
eagle, the shield of Glasgow, offered to the regi- 
ment by the mayor of the city. Polish troops, to- 
gether with the British, are fighting, too, in Greece 
and Egypt. 

The Poles carry on also within their conquered 
land. It is a bitter and cruel war against a defense- 
less people, who, despite all odds, continue a stub- 
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born resistance. Hundreds of thousands may per- 
ish, but the remaining ones do not give up the 
struggle. 

This continued resistance of conquered Poland is 
called by Germany “senseless romanticism.” The 
only reality for them is their “new order” in Eu- 
rope. The “senseless” Poles, who stubbornly refuse 
to recognize their status of slaves under German 
“masters,” are severely punished for their lack of 
adaptation. As they do not fit in the Fiihrer’s plans 
and as their soil is the German Lebensraum, there 
is only one remedy for them, extermination. No 
human feelings in this process are allowed to weak- 
en the rulers’ ruthlessness. “We are heroic in our 
heartlessness,” said a Nazi official to a persecuted 
Pole, “you cannot expect from us human sym- 
pathy.” And indeed there are hardly any human 
beings among those who rule Poland now, on both 
sides of the present artificial Russo-German border 
line. 

In the western provinces of Poland, incorporated 
into the Reich, Poles (if any of them are still left 
there after the mass deportations), have no rights 
whatever. In the General Government, a quasi- 
autonomous territory ruled by the Nazi governor, 
Dr. Frank, Poles have the part of slaves destined to 
work for their masters, the Germans. This differ- 
entiation is being emphasized in all branches of 
daily life and in the general organization of the 
province. There are separate compartments for 
Germans and Poles in the trains and street cars. 
Poles are not allowed to travel in second or first 
class railway coaches; third class only is reserved 
for them. Soon there are to be introduced special 
unheated cars for the Poles and Jews exclusively. 
As the Poles are an inferior race, they do not need 
to study and consequently no schools are provided 
for them. In the General Government there are 
only elementary schools for Polish children; all 
high schools, colleges and universities are now 
closed. 

The children are brought up without any infor- 
mation about their own country, except that it has 
always owed its existence to Germany. In this way 
a generation of slaves is to be prepared, to whom 
it is forbidden to mention the word Poland or to 
know anything of the heroic history of their home- 
land. 

In spite of the terror and prevailing difficulties, 
real teaching goes on underground. As the chief 
Polish poets and writers are forbidden in print, and 

















all school books have been destroyed, parents have 
to teach their children from memory. Secret news- 
papers are published and forbidden radio sets still 
pick up war news from London, despite the death 
penalty imposed on the owners. The Gestapo is un- 
able to uncover all the secret stations, and encour- 
aging stories, caught by some listener, circulate by 
mouth-to-mouth method or are published by means 
of secret leaflets. 

It is a sad life, that of people sentenced to slavery 
on their own soil. Insulted and humiliated at every 
opportunity, they have to hide deep their feelings 
of revolt in order to escape the spy’s inquisitive eye. 
Warsaw, once one of the gayest cities of Europe, 
looks gloomy now among its ruins. Frequent mass 
raids on the streets and cafés leave a feeling of 
uncertainty among the inhabitants of the cities. In 
one single day 20,000 people were rounded up in 
Warsaw streets and deported to Germany for 
forced labor. As no notice about the deportation is 
allowed to be given to the families, a secret mail 
has been organized. A person who is suddenly ar- 
rested, drops on the street a little scrap of paper 
with his name and address and this is delivered to 
the family by boys. In most cases, it is the only 
message the relatives get from the victim; the next 
and quite frequent one, is the death report. Around 
two million war and civilian prisoners are at pres- 
ent employed in the German war production, and 
more than one-third of them are Poles. 

Most revolting to any civilized human being is 
the treatment of women. Often beaten and ill 
treated at any sign of revolt, put in concentration 
camps and executed, they show an unparalleled 
heroism. They are again, as in the old times of 
Tsarist domination in Poland, the stronghold of the 
national spirit and perseverance. I know myself the 
case of a distant relative of mine, who was left 
a widow after her husband, a Polish officer, was 
killed in the war. She was presently, with her small 
children, deported somewhere to Germany. No one 
ever heard from her since. Young girls are kid- 
napped and taken to barracks for the soldiers’ 
amusement. The consequent ravages of venereal 
disease are added to their horrors. 

Thousands and thousands of soldiers and Gestapo 
men are necessary to keep Poland in subjection. 
They are everywhere, in restaurants and on the 
streets. No home is secure from them, as they have 
access to every private house and can dispose of 
the inhabitants as they like. After the mass 
slaughter and torturing that occurred directly after 
the war, executions continue. In Warsaw alone 
about 300 people are shot every month. Among 
them are women, and lately a twelve-year-old boy 
was sentenced to death on the charge of having 
“started a revolt.” Priests are not spared either. 
Many of them spend their lives among criminals, 
beaten and humiliated in concentration camps; the 
less sturdy die. An uncensored letter from a War- 
saw woman describes her life in the following 
terms: 

Do we live? ... It is a vegetation from day to 


day—cold, hungry, in a gloomy atmosphere of spy- 
ing and eavesdropping. We steal through the streets 





like shadows, avoiding German soldiers and spies, 
our eyes fixed on the ground, so that no one can read 
the hatred in them. It is hard on all young mothers 
to look in despair at their children’s faces, getting 
ever more pale and transparent. In the hunt after 
milk and some little butter one has to walk ten 
miles a day. I cannot describe to you all the heroism 
we are witnessing, as I do not know whom this let- 
ter might reach. I can tell you one thing only. Be 
proud that you are a Pole and impress this pride 
on your son. History will describe all this, history 
will cover with laurels the graves of a thousand un- 
known, secret heroes. They all died with the word: 

“Long live Poland,” on their lips. 

News from the Soviet-invaded eastern provinces 
of Poland is scarce. The vast distances of the 
terror-ruled country allow hardly any contact with 
the outside world. Consequently, it is still harder 
to get any detailed information from there than 
from the German-occupied part. According to some 
letters, which after half a year’s time reached this 
country via Siberia, approximately one million 
Poles were deported by the Soviets to the cold 
steppes of Siberia and Kazakstan and replaced by 
imported Mongolian peasants. The story of this 
ruthlessness will make a grim chapter in history. 

The policy of extermination goes on there as 
well. Small children and old people have to work 
endlessly in Soviet factories and on farms that lie 
scattered across the whole immense territory of 
Russia. Their misery is indescribable—families 
parted, children not knowing where their parents 
are, all thrown into the slow agony of hopelessness 
so typical of the Bolshevist regime. They are hard- 
ly paid for their work; one day’s salary is equiva- 
lent to the price of a loaf of bread. Underfed, shel- 
tered in clay huts and wearing rags, Polish intel- 
lectuals, landowners and priests die a slow death 
of exhaustion. The young, stronger ones might sur- 
vive this ordeal, but for the old, there is hardly 
any chance. An eleven-year-old girl sent a letter 
to her family in America, in which she describes 
her present life. She is forced to work sixteen hours 
a day in a brick factory, her hands covered with 
burns from hot bricks and arms aching with strain. 
She begs the family not to help her father to be 
freed from a Russian prison and sent to her, as she 
could not bear him to see her sufferings. 

No Red Cross work in Soviet Russia, no diplo- 
matic intervention has any effect on Stalin’s gov- 
ernment. One is completely helpless in the face of 
this distant and gloomy martyrdom. But the war 
is not yet over and all crimes perpetrated on in- 
nocent people will some day come home to the 
guilty. 

In the meantime, Germany and Russia still join 
hands in wiping out all possible traces of Poland. 
But history has proved that no nation worthy of 
that name can be totally annihilated. Millions of 
people may die, houses may not be rebuilt in their 
old shape, but the human spirit does not perish. 
The spirit of fighting Poland, made stronger by 
endurance and hardened by daily struggle, will sur- 
vive all temporary oppression. All the ordeals of 
the present will be then her capital, long after the 
nightmare of Nazism and Bolshevism have disap- 
peared from this earth. 
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ARE AMERICAN CATHOLICS 


GROWING SOFT 


AND SATISFIED? 


LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C. 











FOR the past twelve months I have been in the 
United States studying (and enjoying) the Ameri- 
can way of life. The citizens of this country, of 
such diverse racial origins, have realized that if 
peace and harmony are to prevail, a spirit of tol- 
erance and mutual cooperation is absolutely essen- 
tial. So they have learned to be polite and courteous 
and to attach almost an exaggerated value to in- 
dividual privileges. This makes for comfort all 
round, of course. Everybody feels it a duty to be 
very pleasant to everybody. Hard edges are 
smoothed over. All possible is done to avoid hurt- 
ing other people’s feelings. And I personally have 
reveled in the friendliness I have found everywhere 
in the States. 

But if America is a comfortable country, per- 
haps it is a little too comfortable, and in more ways 
than one. People in responsible positions are even 
becoming alarmed about it. Last October, Mr. 
Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools for 
the City, spoke almost despairingly at the Univer- 
sity of New York on the decline of virility and 
character among Americans of today. He asked 
some pertinent questions of his audience. ‘Have 
we not geared our whole system so as to make 
things easy? Have we not cast out discipline and 
pushed sternness into the background?” And he 
added: “Throughout life things distasteful and 
things difficult must be faced, and faced manfully. 
Character is often moulded in the crucible of hard- 
ship and adversity.”’ He quoted Dr. Carrel’s verdict 
that “everything has been made too easy for us”; 
that our chief desire is pleasure and comfort; and 
that “this indolent and undisciplined way of life 
has sapped our individual vigor.” He repeated Dr. 
Sizoo’s warning that “this easy-going, slack, and 
soft way of life is menacing our whole order.” 

Now if it be true that the national tendency in 
this country has been to seek the easiest and most 
comfortable path in life, and that the uncom- 
fortable and inconvenient have come to be re- 
garded as the one great evil to be avoided at all 
costs, is not one compelled to ask how far this 
growing genius for escape from difficulties has 
affected the Catholic spirit and outlook? Is it be- 
cause of the “comfort-loving temperament” that 
Catholics themselves are not finding it so very dif- 
ficult to live in peace with a world in which we 
must dwell without being of it; and which, while 
loving its own, was to have only hatred for true 
followers of Christ? Is there any significance in 
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the fact that not only the irreligious world, but 
even the heresies which would corrupt the Chris- 
tian religion from within, are meeting with less 
and less disapproval on the part of Catholics? 

To me, a visitor from overseas, a one-time 
Protestant, and now a Catholic priest, this last 
phase of American life could not but prove to be 
of supreme interest. For the past twelve months 
I have been observing the scene, particularly study- 
ing the relationship of Catholics with non-Catholic 
religious bodies; noting the efforts toward toler- 
ance and mutual understanding promoted by the 
Conferences of Christians and Jews; and the rather 
remarkable spectacle of platforms shared by a 
Catholic priest, a Protestant minister, and a Jew- 
ish rabbi, each pleading for better relations. 

The opinions I set down, of course, have no sem- 
blance of authority. Responsibility for them at- 
taches to no one but myself. And I give them as a 
provocation to thought, and merely as a basis for 
their own considered judgment on the part of read- 
ers themselves. 

America professes no religion, and grants toler- 
ance to all. Catholics and non-Catholics therefore 
live in this country side by side, having the bond 
of civic allegiance in common, but without any com- 
mon religious bond in the external order to unite 
the various religious bodies. Now, as I have said, 
in the civic order it is absolutely essential that a 
spirit of tolerance and mutual cooperation should 
prevail. But the many dangers of a transition from 
the civic to the religious field surely suggest that 
one weigh well the advantages and disadvantages 
of such a policy. By conciliatory concession, the 
Catholic may escape the uncomfortable charge of 
narrow-minded bigotry. But what will the effect of 
letting down the barriers be upon the non-Catholics 
we would propitiate? Will it really dispose them 
more favorably toward Catholicism? Will it help 
the cause of Catholicism in this country? Will it 
result in winning more converts to the Faith than 
otherwise? Personally I doubt it. I confess to 
timidity lest Catholic principles be endangered and 
lest the result should be a growing indifferentism, 
even on the part of Catholics. 

Let us take firstly our own position. We are 
bound to believe that Christ wills one, and only 
one, visibly united Church in this world. The visible 
unity of the Church is absolutely essential. A 
divided visible church is not possible. Should divi- 
sion occur, only one side can be the true Church. 

















The other is false. If several independent churches 
are formed, again one only can be the true Church, 
and all the others are false. An aggregate of divided 
and schismatic churches can never be admitted, 
and should not be sought. Although Catholics are 
bound to be charitable toward the persons of non- 
Catholics, they are also bound to hold that never 
can there be any justification under any circum- 
stances for any schism or division in the Christian 
body. 

Now let us turn to Protestantism. In any rela- 
tions with the Protestant churches we must know 
with whom we are dealing, trying to grasp their 
outlook, what they have in mind, and how our ap- 
proach (or acceptance of their approach) will be 
interpreted by them. In the first place it must be 
said that the Protestant movement, having dragged 
multitudes from the Catholic Church, has been un- 
able to hold them for Christ. Protestant churches 
are dying, and facing, in an ever increasing num- 
ber, the problem of empty pews. I do not rejoice 
over this. I merely state it as a fact. 

Meantime those who do still cling to their Prot- 
estant churches look round for all means to pre- 
serve their existence. Dimly sensing that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand, they begin to 
talk of unity, even making overtures in the direc- 
tion of the Catholic Church, inviting us to cooperate 
with them in the common fight against indiffer- 
entism and paganism. More and more they stress 
the evil of separation and division, blaming us for 
any manifestation on our part of coldness and aloof- 
ness. They conveniently forget that they separated 
from us, not we from them; and that it is for them 
to return to unity on Catholic terms, not for us to 
seek union with them, or to accept it, on their 
terms. 

Many Catholics, however, are deeply impressed. 
They see hopeful signs in the movement, rejoicing 
that bigotry seems to be diminishing, and urging 
a friendly cooperation in the religious field, some- 
what analogous with that in the civic order. They 
are inclined to grasp at the suggestion that the 
things that unite Catholics and Protestants are 
greater than the things that divide us. Yet, of 
course, that is not true. The very heart and soul 
of true religion is obedience. We went from God 
by disobedience, and the road back is to retrace 
our steps by obedience. And if religion is to get us 
back, its essential demand must be obedience. Yet 
here is the one great thing that divides us. Protes- 
tantism is rebellion against the authority of Christ 
vested in His Church. It neither possesses authority, 
nor has any desire to submit to authority. 

It has been said that pieces broken from gold- 
bearing rock themselves bear gold, and that even 
if Protestant churches differ from us in other 
things they still retain some basic Christian ideas. 
But the fact remains that they are broken off and 
in a state of heresy and schism. And even such 
common doctrines as they do retain are held on 
a quite different basis from that acknowledged by 
the Catholic Church. Religion is natural to man; 
and Protestants cling precariously, as a matter of 
opinion, to some features of the only religion they 


happen to have been taught. That the motive of 
Divine Faith as we Catholics understand it is almost 
unknown to them is evident from their readiness 
to deny unpopular truths of the Gospel which have 
every bit as much authority as those they choose 
to accept. I have heard a Protestant minister speak- 
ing on the radio, and ostensibly defending the 
Christian religion, yet saying that one cannot be- 
lieve in a hell nowadays, that Christ knew no 
astronomy and mistook a falling star for an evil 
spirit, and that they were really bacteria who de- 
clared their name to be Legion in one of the more 
remarkable cases of possession in the Gospels. 

If it be urged that this is no time for’controversy, 
and that we should forget our differences in order 
to unite as far as possible in a common fight against 
the inroads of paganism, the disturbing thought 
comes that Protestantism has really proved to be 
the ally of paganism. Have not Protestant ministers 
themselves contributed to the undermining of the 
Gospels? The spirit of rationalism, which paved the 
way for modern secularism and paganism, has been 
fostered, and is still being fostered, by them; so 
much so that the unbelieving world has little fear 
of Protestantism, and recognizes as its true enemy 
the Catholic Church. 

I must confess that I have little confidence in 
the Protestant churches as allies in the fight 
against paganism; and I certainly think the tradi- 
tional conservatism of the Catholic Church toward 
them a safer, and in the end, a more beneficial at- 
titude than a closer cooperation with them. 

In the movement toward closer cooperation with 
Protestants, is there any danger of compromising 
our Catholic principles? Will Protestants them- 
selves be affected adversely? Is it possible that 
harm will result even among our own Catholic 
people? Perhaps my thoughts here will prove un- 
popular in some degree, but it may be that they 
are worthy of some consideration. 

In themselves, all forms of Protestantism are un- 
justified. They should not exist. Both heresy and 
schism are of the “‘world, the flesh, and the devil,” 
forces radically opposed to the Catholic Church, 
and with which all who profess to be Catholics 
should also be in opposition. Even though Protes- 
tants today be in good faith, that principle stands. 
And if Protestants, excused by invincible ignorance, 
are saved, yet they will not be saved as Our Lord 
would have them saved. They do not worship God 
in the way God demands and has prescribed; they 
reject the objective helps He intends Christians to 
possess; and they are outside the communion of 
the visible Church. When the Gospels warn us that 
“there will arise false Christs to deceive if possible 
even the elect,” they warn us that substitute claim- 
ants will appear to be good, and even look like 
Christ under some aspects, or they would deceive 
nobody. And Catholics can hardly be expected to 
make common cause with those deceived—seeking 
allies among enemies—however plausible their 
appeals may seem. Even granted that we are deal- 
ing with unconscious heresy, we are not free to 
stress the unconscious even to forgetting the heresy. 

‘turning to the subjective dispositions of Protes- 
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tants, we may rejoice that antipathy toward Ca- 
tholicism seems to be on the wane, and that they 
could even consider seeking closer relationships 
with the Catholic Church which they once held in 
abhorrence. But is it safe to welcome their ad- 
vances, and to attempt to meet them, as it were, 
half-way? What do they really ask? They are not 
in communion with us, yet desire an acceptance 
on our part according to conditions appointed by 
themselves. They speak of unity, but they have 
in mind the unity of a conglomerate, and would 
have us as a sect. 

There comes to my mind the utterance of a High- 
Church Episcopal Bishop in Australia who de- 
clared: “What is wanted is that all churches, in- 
cluding the Roman Catholic, should come to a 
round-table conference. There in humble penitence 
we should admit that we are all wrong. Then let 
us put our heads together to see how we can put 
ourselves right.” Is there any hope of those with 
such a mentality ever understanding the Catholic 
position? I cannot but feel that the more we yield 
to their appeal to forget differences, the less likely 
than ever we are to convert them to Catholicism. 
They themselves will interpret any concessions on 
our part as having a significance far beyond any- 
thing we intend. We may clearly understand that 
to show charity to heretics is not to endorse their 
heresy. 

However, more to the point is the consideration 
of that great body of fallen-away Protestants, far 
exceeding numerically those who still cling to their 
churches. These are not entirely devoid of religious 
inclinations, but they find no real appeal in their 
Protestant churches in which they have lost con- 
fidence, and of whose endless disputes and contra- 
dictions they have grown tired. 

As for the definitely irreligious, they certainly 
are more likely to be impressed by the sight of a 
unique and uncompromising Church standing out 
in contrast with a throng whose great bond of 
union, in the end, is but a protest against her claims. 

Finally, there is to be considered the effect upon 
Catholics themselves. The price of merging in any 
degree with Protestants, even superficially and ex- 
ternally, means, if not a sacrifice of principles, at 
least, an obscuring of them. 

Surely these are vital matters. Many questions 
present themselves. What is our impact upon the 
non-Catholics in whose midst we live? We Catholics 
are in America to convert America. But are we 
affecting our environment, or is it rather affecting 
us? Is civic tolerance and mutual citizenship merg- 
ing into a religious tolerance threatening indiffer- 
ence? Will cooperation with Protestants, with limits 
far from clearly defined, lead to compromise? 

Perhaps it may be that the Catholic Church must 
be content to fight alone against the forces of evil 
in this world. The Protestant churches are dying, 
and we cannot save them, even if we would. Their 
independent efforts against what we too esteem to 
be evil may give us some consolation for the time 
being. But, instead of confirming them in vain 
hopes, it is for us to convert them to Catholicism 
as best we may. And their conversion seems much 
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more likely by definite, deliberate, courteous in- 
sistence on our unique position than by conciliation 
and compromise. For to convert Protestants we 
have to remedy their ideas precisely on the things 
that divide us. To avoid reference to these, and con- 
centrate only on those doctrines in which they 
superficially agree with us, can but flatter them 
into a false sense of security. The argument that 
“‘we catch more flies with a spoonful of honey than 
with a barrel of vinegar’ is valid against exhibi- 
tions of ill-feeling, bitterness, and sectarian hatred. 
But it does not demand that, for fear of hurting 
people, we refuse to make clear to them that to 
which they must be converted. Our Lord bade His 
Church to go and to teach all nations all that He 
Himself had manifested to her. She must speak as 
He spoke, as one having authority, as no other has 
spoken in this world. Christ and the Apostles did 
not mince matters. They shocked people into a 
sense of responsibility, converting some, awaken- 
ing the anger of others, and meeting with the su- 
preme discomfort of persecution and death. 

Surely the mission of the Church demands that 
the world be kept conscious precisely of those of 
her teachings which it finds most unacceptable. 
That which divides us from the world, with its 
pagan philosophy and its countless heresies and 
schisms, must be kept to the front rather than 
buried in soft words of appeasement. The Council 
of Trent met the Reformation by defining un- 
equivocally the very things which were being re- 
jected. Pope Pius IX hurled at the self-complacency 
of an over-intellectual generation his Syllabus of 
Errors, regardless of the storm of ridicule and con- 
tempt which now is silent in the presence of con- 
ditions justifying all that he declared and predicted. 

Certainly, if I may be allowed to refer to them, 
in my own twelve years of the apostolate to non- 
Catholics in Australia by radio I have found that 
not the mild commendations of what is good in 
Protestantism, but the severer declarations of its 
errors, and insistence on the opposing Catholic doc- 
trines, have brought converts. That they have 
brought heated protests and bitter dissent also is 
true. But that would seem to be the price of ac- 
complishing anything. 

My remarks, however, would be seriously mis- 
understood if they were taken to imply that we can 
rest indifferent to the ethical principles, derived 
from the natural law, upon which the nation is 
founded and which Catholics and Protestants mu- 
tually and rightfully expect one another to respect. 
Religious liberty, public decency, abhorrence of 
blasphemy, respect for constituted authority, civic 
rights based upon the spiritual dignity of the hu- 
man person, are matters which we hold in common 
and which we, as Catholics, are powerless to defend 
in the nation without the active cooperation of 
those outside the fold. 

Bitterness I deplore. Bigotry I hate. But I do 
believe that, not silence about them, but calm and 
unyielding insistence upon principles, even when 
they prove awkward, would bring to both those 
who profess them and those who deny them, the 


greatest of blessings in the end. 























PINKS ARE RASHES 
THOUGH NOT REDS 


H. C. McGINNIS 











ALTHOUGH the vast majority of Americans are 
rapidly awakening to the full potentialities of the 
Red menace, we still overlook one of the most dan- 
gerous threats in our midst—the Pinks. The aver- 
age Pink resents hearing he is any menace to his 
country, for very seldom does he share the murder- 
ing and terrorizing instincts of the Communists. 
The majority believe themselves to be super-patri- 
ots, for they are men and women who sit up nights 
figuring out starry-eyed propositions for the imme- 
diate enjoyment of Utopia. They usually feel hurt 
to the quick when their unachievable proposals are 
met with smiles of amused tolerance and many 
become bitter and morose from too much casting 
of what they call pearls before what they call 
swine. 

Despite the fact they would willingly cut their 
own throats before they would join the subversive 
groups into which they are often placed by public 
opinion, and even though they rarely have large 
followings for their ideologies, they are neverthe- 
less responsible for a large part of the drift away 
from American fundamentals. Much of this comes 
about through a misuse of their names, positions, 
and reputations, plus a studied misrepresentation 
of their pronouncements by conscienceless subver- 
sive groups. 

The Pink differs from the Red in many ways, for 
he is usually educated and fairly well read, whereas 
the average Red is neither sufficiently educated nor 
intelligent to discern the obvious hook in the worm 
dangled before him. The typical Pink is a white- 
collar gent who knows little or nothing of the trials 
and tribulations of those who work with their 
hands. He is often found among the professional 
groups and, most especially, among those who dab- 
ble in the social and economic problems of the race. 
University professors, high school teachers, public 
lecturers, the “arty” types of artists and writers, 
misguided but well meaning patriots in all walks of 
life, visionary statesmen who substitute blah for 
fundamentals, all number in their ranks their quota 
of Pinks. 

Many of the higher bracket Pinks are people who 
are extremely sensitive to the injustices suffered by 
the human race and sweat much blood to produce 
panaceas. They are to be commended for their love 
of mankind, but very rarely can anything favorable 
be said about their common sense. They are usually 
the type who take off their shoes before commenc- 
ing to kick down a stone wall. 

Another group of Pinks form a sad example of 
a little learning being a dangerous thing. Their 
studies of history have revealed to them the mis- 
eries of the human race; their dabblings in philoso- 


phy have given them the germs of ideals to which 
the race should aspire; but unfortunately, they are 
not sufficiently well grounded in mankind’s history 
to realize mass evolution is a slow thing, the prod- 
uct of centuries and not of months. An untrained 
sense of justice leads them to preach an attainment 
of Utopia in one fell swoop, instead of the theory 
of entering the next higher bracket of civilization 
when the great mass has prepared itself the hard 
way for the responsibilities of that type of life. 

In other cases, much learning has made them 
just a little mad. But, all in all, their hearts beat 
fervently for the advancement of their fellow men 
even though an adoption of their remedies would 
ruin peaceful civilization in no time. 

True it is that all human advancement has been 
the product of idealists; but these idealists have 
been the prophets of the acceptance of well founded 
fundamental truths and not fabricators of political 
and economic will-o’-wisps. American tolerance de- 
nies neither time nor place to dreamers of imprac- 
tical ideologies. But a nation threatened by its most 
serious emergency, a people endangered by subver- 
sive activities, a land which, unless every precau- 
tion is taken, may find its civilization destroyed, 
constitutes neither time nor place for propagating 
ideals which lend themselves to the disrupting of 
the singleness of our purpose. 

Herein lies the challenge to the good intentions 
of the Pinks. Because of the positions many of them 
hold in the nation, State, city, or neighborhood, 
they are usually considered to be people who 
should know considerable about the social and po- 
litical sciences. Many of the less educated, while 
they are unable to understand the theories ad- 
vanced by the Pinks, are willing to concede what 
they call their own dumbness and the mental su- 
periority of the starry-eyed ones. Since many peo- 
ple refuse to consider theories which are not at 
least pre-masticated and often pre-digested, they 
never weigh the crack-pot theories presented to 
them, but swallow the Pinks as oracles of an un- 
fathomable future and a most desirable present, 
when really all the Pinks desire is to spout off a 
little. 

But these supposedly innocent spoutings consti- 
tute a greater menace than their originators some- 
times realize. This menace comes about through the 
Reds, who rarely excel a copperhead in matters of 
conscience. The Reds, grasping at everything pos- 
sible to weaken American democracy, seize upon 
the public utterances of the Pinks, distort weirdly 
their original meanings and intentions, and then, 
using the Pink’s local reputation as an intelligent, 
patriotic American, quote him as supporting vari- 
ous subversive activities as the proper course of 
action for Americans. 

For example, some professorial Pink, speaking 
before a cultured and highly intellectual audience, 
indulges in some whimsical visions of the state of 
society a thousand years from now. His hearers are 
fully aware he is day-dreaming and accept his re- 
marks as intended. However, the spreaders of de- 
structive propaganda immediately jump upon his 
words and, entirely omitting the occasion and true 
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circumstances surrounding their utterance, tack to 
the speech a big blurb about the speaker and his 
excellent reputation and pass the mess along to the 
public which has few or no means of determining 
the true intent of the remarks. 

Since the verbal and written spoutings of the 
average Pink are based primarily upon a sincere 
but usually misguided desire to attain the best in 
national life for his nation and the ultimate perfec- 
tion in the daily life of his fellow men, he should 
immediately sense the necessity for turning the 
golden syllables of his oratory and the magic of his 
pen to the intensifying of real Americanism and 
true democracy. 

One of the greatest needs of the present emer- 
gency is national saneness, and saneness is never 
helped by the voicing of impracticabilities, espe- 
cially when the audience is busy planning to defend 
its present civilization. The Pinks should realize 
that, while they may be as innocent as are “Ty- 
phoid Marys,” they are equally dangerous. 


CRASS IGNORANCE 
ABOUT THE ANTARCTIC 


RAYMOND A. GRADY 











IT IS a terrible thing to be ignorant. It is not nearly 
so horrible to be mad. “There is a pleasure, sure, in 
being mad that none but madmen know,” some- 
body said. But I cannot find any pleasure whatever 
in ignorance. If a man is learned, and something 
extraordinary comes up, he can sit down and study 
out the answer. It may be a simple thing, or some- 
thing very complicated; it makes no difference to 
him. He has the mental equipment to reason out 
the answer. And his mind is left at ease to grapple 
with other pressing problems. 

But for us ignorant persons, life is a good deal 
more complex. We are constantly being harried by 
problems of which we know nothing, and we are un- 
able to discover the answer. We are never satisfied, 
and we are thrown back on the necessity of taking 
somebody’s word for it. Somebody, perhaps, as ig- 
norant as we are, but more cocksure. And the re- 
sult is we never do know anything. We assume 
things, and the odds are about 1,000 to 1 against 
ever getting the right answer. We should be pitied, 
but instead we are scorned. 

Usually we are bothered about religion. We can- 
not reason closely and we are bothered because 
men who are able to do so still do not agree on 2 
conclusion. That conclusion is an essential thing, 
and we know it as well as any scholar. But we can- 
not arrive at a satisfactory answer and we worry 
ourselves loose from our sanity trying to under- 
stand. 
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There are many other things on which an igno- 
rant man ponders, too, besides religion; and those 
things leave him equally baffled. For instance there 
is the matter of the South Pole. Everybody agrees 
there is one, just about opposite to the North Pole; 
everybody knows it was discovered whirling away 
like anything. And reasoning men let it go at that. 
They found it, know its purpose, diameter, weight 
and height, and that is all they want to know about 
it. But we untutored fellows do not stop there. 

We learn that Admiral Byrd is spending his time 
down there tinkering with it, exploring and diag- 
nosing, and we wonder why. The statements issued 
by the Admiral leave us in some doubt, too. There 
was the one which said that by exploring the south 
polar region and studying temperatures, pressures, 
climate and wind velocities, we would be able to 
enjoy long-range weather predictions. As if it would 
be any pleasure to know that six months from now 
we are going to get enough rain to spoil the annual 
picnic of the Patrick J. Callahan Augmented Clo- 
verleaf and Gargling Club! 

We know that the brave Admiral has been there 
for some time, on two or three different occasions; 
and yet the weather is just as wretched as ever. 
Nor do we know in advance what is coming any 
better than we did before. In fact, the Weather 
Bureau is always losing hurricanes which are sup- 
posed to hit the Florida east coast but disappear 
somewhere and are never heard from again. Has 
the Admiral failed us? Has the Weather Bureau 
neglected to use the data he supplies? Did he actu- 
ally supply them? Just what is the breakdown in 
the negotiations, anyway? 

Nobody minds these summer hurricanes much, 
but the bad ones, the winter ones, all come from the 
North. Why not send Byrd up to the North Pole to 
get the dope on those things? Perhaps he would be 
able to halt the low which is always moving in from 
Medicine Hat and freezing the dickens out of us. 
Why dope out weather for the South Americans, 
who are suspicious enough of us as it is, and who 
would be likely to blame any weather Byrd might 
discover on Gringo Militarism? There is no sense 
that I can see in stirring up any more hatred than 
we enjoy already. 

We may be all wrong in our conclusions. That is 
the trouble with being ignorant. We ask scholars 
and they hem and haw and say that the exploration 
helps to establish the occultation of the ecliptic, or 
something that sounds fully as foul as that. What 
do we care for the ecliptic? We feel it should be left 
in Europe and not come here to entangle us in war. 
We feel that we are being put off with words and 
that there is something about the whole business 
that Science does not dare tell us. 

If we could really know the answer, we might be 
tempted to start a Commune. It was a Commune 
that raised the dickens in France once, wasn’t it? 
Anyway, unless we get some light on this Admiral 
Byrd exploration, and get it soon, we, the members 
of the Ignorance Fellowship, are going to do some- 
thing cataclysmic, and we are so serving notice 
right now! So beware, Byrd. We have our eyes 
right on you, and our ears are close to the ground! 




















SPANISH AMERICA 
DOES NOT WANT WAR 


ALFONSO JUNCO 











WITHOUT any partisanship or passion, I should 
like to present a few reflections on the war which 
is consuming the world today, and, in particular, 
on the perspectives of Mexico, as well as those of 
Spanish America, in face of the threatening fu- 
ture. Two things concern and preoccupy us in a 
special manner: the peace of Mexico and the dig- 
nity of Mexico. It must be our task to affirm them 
with authority, capably and tenaciously. And what 
we say for Mexico holds also for all of Hispanic 
America. 

The insular position of England, which has saved 
it from a devastating invasion of military tanks, 
and the admirable power of resistance and com- 
bat which Albion is now demonstrating, make it 
clear that there can be no talk, as yet, of a Blitz- 
krieg. The war goes on, but the lightning has failed. 

How long will this fearful reciprocal destruction 
continue? The apparent equilibrium of hostile 
forces seems to indicate an indefinite prolongation, 
tragic for all. If, in the end, Germany should tri- 
umph, is it possible that it should remain with suf- 
ficient resources and energy to hur! itself upon the 
United States, which has remained powerful and 
intact? I think it highly improbable. If the narrow 
British Channel has been a stubborn obstacle, what 
shall we say of the immense Atlantic? And what 
shall we say of the enormous problems of internal 
reorganization and adjustment that face Europe, 
complicated by continued unrest, conflicting claims, 
and greed? It is my belief that in the propaganda 
of the English-speaking Americans there is more 
of psychosis and political opportunism than of 
genuine peril. 

In any event, of course, it is perfectly reason- 
able that the United States should prepare itself 
with determination and speed. It ought to arm itself 
to the teeth, to inspire respect and safeguard itself 
against surprises. In this, it is acting admirably. 
But should it aim at mixing in the war? 

So far as we in Mexico are concerned, it be- 
hooves us to enjoy the humble advantage of the 
poor. In Europe, powerful regimes struggle for em- 
pires and spheres of influence. We are content 
simply with our peace. And just as the poor man 
has neither the luxuries nor the worries of the mil- 
lionaire, it behooves us to deprive ourselves, not 
only of the luxuries, but also of the worries. 

Why should the United States involve all Ameri- 
ca in its defense? If the Hispanic-American coun- 
tries were to commit the egregious error of allying 
or compromising themselves in any way with the 
United States, they would provoke whatever ag- 
gression they might have to face in case of war. 
They, and not the aggressor, would be the guilty 


party. On the other hand, if we maintain, as we 
ought, our natural detachment, no one can legiti- 
mately attack us. If we are attacked unjustifiably, 
we shall defend our rights, with clean hands and 
clear convictions. 

This, then, is our most obvious position, in case 
the war spreads to America: if we have previously 
linked or compromised ourselves with the United 
States, we could be attacked legitimately and in- 
evitably. If we do not commit ourselves to this al- 
liance or compromise, such aggression would be 
criminal. And most probably it would not eventu- 
ate. On the one hand, war against us would be as 
justified as it would be certain. 

The United States, with subtle cleverness, has 
now introduced a new and insistent allurement. It 
is now invoking the defense of the continent, as 
if this constituted a single organic and indivisible 
entity. It wields the defense of the continent, as if 
the entire expanse were unanimous in spirit and 
interests. 

All this is based on a false supposition. Our cul- 
ture, our language, our customs, and our spirit are 
extremely different. And our interests consist in 
cultivating good relations, friendship and commerce 
freely with all the peoples of the earth. 

If the United States wishes now to be truly the 
“good neighbor,” this is a magnificent opportunity 
to demonstrate it. Let it propose nothing which will 
risk our peace and, much less, our decorum. The 
United States can fortify all its coasts and all its 
land frontiers. Let it take every precaution and 
measure of security to guard against the worst. But 
it does not need nor should it attempt to involve us 
in a slaughter which is none of our concern. 

The United States can speak for itself. But for it 
to lift its voice and announce decisions in the name 
of the entire continent, as Mr. Roosevelt is now 
doing, is to manifest a “totalitarian” attitude and 
an assumption of tutelage which injures our dignity. 

Nor let it be said that this solidarity of all Ameri- 
ca is to defend democracy. We have seen democracy 
wounded and silenced. The despotisms and barracks 
rulers that have flourished for a century, and still 
hold sway, over the peoples of Spanish America 
are evident enough. And—by paradoxical contrast, 
which deserves serious reflection and throws light 
on many problems—the United States, while grant- 
ing and guaranteeing positive liberties to its own 
citizens, has frequently favored and supported the 
most abject tyrannies in the Hispanic countries of 
the continent. 

It is too evident that our neighbor is taking the 
opportunity afforded by the war, to extend and 
consolidate, under the guise of defense and frater- 
nity, its economic and political hegemony over all 
America. We Hispanic people have a responsibility 
to cultivate an intelligent and comprehending at- 
titude, which should be firm and calm, coherent 
and unanimous, to manifest our rightful position 
and make it prevail. Our task is to cultivate a genu- 
ine friendship with the United States, without 
shadow of suspicion or trace of servility. We shall 
work to safeguard, now and in every contingency 
of the future, our peace and our dignity. 
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CHRONICLE 








WASHINGTON. President Roosevelt was scheduled, 
on December 29, to give his first fireside chat since 
his election. He deemed it necessary to acquaint the 
nation with the necessity and the urgency of re- 
arming because of the gravity of the world situa- 
tion. ... Rear Admiral William D. Leahy (retired) 
left shortly before Christmas for Lisbon, from 
which place he will go to Vichy as our new Ambas- 
sador to France. . . . The announcement from Lon- 
don that Viscount Halifax would replace the late 
Marquess of Lothian as British Ambassador at 
Washington was received with general approbation, 
although in keeping with received diplomatic usage, 
Secretary of State Hull declined to comment upon 
the appointment. . . . Secretary Hull denied that 
the State Department was considering a loan of 
$100,000,000 to Spain. The denial was occasioned 
by the publication of a widely syndicated newspaper 
article by Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen in 
which the statement was first made. The Secretary 
characterized the article as “deliberate misrepre- 
sentation,” but admitted that there had been “con- 
versations and discussions about some sort of food 
relief.”. . . Many employes of the National Labor 
Relations Board sent letters to the House Commit- 
tee investigating the Board, denying that they were 
or had been members of the Communist party. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. Senator Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, urged William S. Knudsen to give the 
American people full information on the progress 
of the re-armament program. “The people must 
have maximum information regarding public busi- 
ness, if they are to deal with it intelligently and 
responsively.”. . . Representative Engle, of Michi- 
gan, directed a letter to Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, and the Munitions Control Board for 
figures on the production of aircraft, and their ex- 
portation. In one of a series of a dozen questions 
he asked how many combat planes were being de- 
livered to the Army and Navy of the United States, 
and how many to Great Britain. . . . After meeting 
with Secretaries Stimson and Knox, and Sidney 
Hillman, associate director of the Office for Pro- 
duction Management, Director William S. Knudsen 
declared that the present grave situation demanded 
“the maximum of American resources in capital 
and labor, in management and industry, in every 
field that can contribute to victory. . . . In a na- 
tion-wide radio address, former President Hoover 
agreed with Mr. Knudsen that munition production 
must be speeded up by putting machinery to work, 
three shifts, for six days weekly. Further, that we 
must “remove every sort of restriction by both 
capital and labor which impedes or penalizes use of 
better methods and better machines.”. . . Com- 
plaints have been heard that housing shortage in 
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many cities in which war industries are situated is 
seriously impeding defense work. . . . Fewer labor 
difficulties were reported. Contracts signed in labor 
industries in Newark forbid “sit-down,” “stay-in,” 
“slow-down,” and sympathetic strikes, and similar 
contracts have been arranged in other centers... . 
It was announced that the President would shortly 
confer with Philip Murray, of the C.I.0. and Wil- 
liam Green, of the A. F. of L., on labor unity, and 
labor’s share in the defense program. . . . Senator 
Wheeler, of Montana, accused the Administration 
of evading the Neutrality Act through the Presi- 
dent’s announced policy of leasing war materials to 
Great Britain, and asked the President to make “a 
determined effort” to bring peace to Europe before 
further involving us. 


SPANISH AMERICA. President Camacho proposed 
to the Senate an amendment whereby Supreme 
Court Justices hold office for life. This would re- 
verse the amendment passed under former Presi- 
dent Cardenas, according to which the President 
appoints judges for terms coinciding with the term 
of the President. . . . Cuba and Argentina signed a 
favored-nation commercial treaty. . . . Uruguay 
gave an enthusiastic reception to the British good 
will mission headed by the Marquess of Willingdon. 
The German Minister to Uruguay protested against 
the pro-British sentiment of the press and people. 
. .. Uruguay and the United States have agreed to 
raise their legations to the rank of embassies. . . . 
Peru expropriated the Caproni airplane factory, 
Italian owned, and cancelled the contract for Italian 
aviator instructors. 


THE VATICAN. Speaking to the College of Cardi- 
nals on Christmas Eve, the Holy Father expressed 
the wish that a declaration of principles should be 
made by the belligerents in favor of moral rights, 
even though “in the stark reality of this war it is 
scarcely possible to expect any definite acts’ to- 
ward their realization. As “indispensable prerequi- 
sites for the search for a new order” the Holy 
Father enumerated: “Triumph over hate,” with 
renunciation of systems and practices which nour- 
ish it; “triumph over mistrust,” which frustrates 
international law; triumph over utilitarianism and 
the principle that “might makes right”; triumph 
over an unbalanced world economy; finally, “tri- 
umph over the spirit of cold egoism, enemy of na- 
tional honor and of the citizens’ liberty alike.”. . . 
The Pope’s solicitude for suffering humanity was 
revealed in the earlier part of his discourse, in 
which he described the Holy See’s work for the 
relief and consolation of the prisoners of war in the 
various countries. Information, he said, was being 














requested and transmitted where it was possible to 
do so concerning prisoners and refugees, including 
“non-aryans.” 


ANGLO-NAzI War. An _ unofficial, unannounced 
Christmas truce was observed for two days, during 
which there was no bombing. This was at Ger- 
many’s initiative, but as it was not announced, the 
people spent the days in shelters. . . . Before this 
lull, English provincial towns suffered—Liverpool 
was bombed “worse than Coventry,” according to 
the Nazis, Manchester with the “consistence of 
surf, wave on wave.” The Houses of Parliament 
were struck. .. . The R.A.F. ranged wide to strike 
invasion ports, mainly Boulogne, Ostend, Dunker- 
que, and the industrial Rhineland. . . . Mannheim 
was severely raided for the third time, the Protes- 
tant Cathedral in Berlin was damaged. . . . The 
British Admiralty listed the submarine Swordfish 
as lost, the twenty-first in the war. 


ENGLAND. Viscount Halifax was appointed Am- 
bassador to the United States, his place in the For- 
eign Office being taken by Anthony Eden... . It 
was revealed that sixty per cent of the national 
income of the United Kingdom is being taken by 
the Government. . . . Prime Minister Churchill re- 
ported to the House that up to December 16, only 
1,000 British lives had been lost in the Mediter- 
ranean war... . Later, broadcasting to the Italian 
people, he urged them to wrest power from Musso- 
lini, the “one man” responsible for Italy’s present 
woes, emphasized the “cleavage” between the Duce 
and the King, people and Church. . . . Catholic and 
Protestant ecclesiastics advanced a joint proposal 
on a basis for a just peace, practically repeating the 
five points the Pope enumerated last year. 


GERMANY. Berlin saw in Churchill’s appeal to the 
Italian people, the hand of Anthony Eden, whose 
appointment to the Foreign Office aroused bitter 
comments in the German press. . . . Berlin an- 
nounced a trade-accord with Russia. . . . Herren 
Hess, Hitler, Brauchitsch made Christmas speeches, 
all dwelling on the ease of invading Britain... . An 
Axis-Japan joint war-board was established, a step 
interpreted as a reply to the efforts of the United 
States to send still more aid to Britain. . . . The 
Nazi Government warned the United States that 
any confiscation of Axis shipping now idle in Amer- 
ican ports, to be turned over to England, would be 
considered a “warlike act.” This was echoed in 
Rome. 


ITaLy. The siege of Bardia, Italian stronghold in 
Libya, by the British forces continued unabated. 
Artillery duels were frequent, while Italian planes 
bombed the besieging forces. The R.A.F. dropped 
pamphlets on Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland... . 
In Albania, the Greek forces took Khimara, little 
coastal town, and swept on to the port of Valona, 


as their main objective. From the sea, Valona was 
attacked by British dive-bombers. . . . Publicity 
was given in Italy to Prime Minister Churchill’s 
appeal to the Italian people. It was called, in an 
official statement, ‘a puerile propagandistic maneu- 
ver.”” King Victor Emmanuel in a Christmas mes- 
sage to the fighting forces said that no obstacle 
whatever could hinder the “rise of Italy.” 


FRANCE. Tension created by the dismissal of 
Pierre Laval, former Vice Premier and Foreign 
Minister, appeared to be relaxing. . . . Relations 
between the Vichy Government and the colonial 
Empire, particularly the French possessions in 
Africa, were reported as tightening, to the alarm 
of the Italian press, who saw therein a plot against 
the Axis. ... A decree creating a National Con- 
sultative Assembly, organizing the government 
along corporative lines, was expected soon to ap- 
pear in Vichy. Membership would, it was conjec- 
tured, be limited to a maximum of 160 persons, and 
would be designated by the Marshal Premier. Non- 
politicians, such as magistrates, clergy, artists, 
farmers, industrials would be represented, along 
with large national and labor groups. A single na- 
tional party, like the Nazis in Germany or the Fas- 
cists in Italy, would not be permitted. 


EUROPEAN NOTES. According to reports from 
Berne, German troops poured on Christmas Day 
into Rumania; some were said to have reached Bul- 
garia. ... High tension between Germany and Rus- 
sia was noted. The Moscow government withdrew 
abruptly from the mixed Danubian commission, 
while strong Russian protests were made against 
the anti-Communistic activities of the Iron Guard 
in Rumania. .. . A move by Bulgaria to alter her 
neutral stand in favor of the Axis would result, it 
was judged, in a counter-move by Turkey... . Fol- 
lowing the sudden death of Kyosti Kallio, retiring 
President of Finland, Risto Ryti took the oath as 
President. In his address, he stressed peaceful rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia and friendship for Ger- 
many and Sweden. 


FaR East. In Japan, reports indicated that policy 
was clouded by doubts arising from recent develop- 
ments in the European war, the stiffening of the 
American attitude toward Japan, and uncertainty 
about Russia. . . . Government spokesmen reiter- 
ated that Japan’s aims in the Orient were “immu- 
table” and defended the alliance with Germany but 
introduced a significant note: “Japan intends to be 
friendly with countries that understand our true 
intentions—regardless of the three-Power pact.” 
Amity between Japan and the United States was 
decidedly up to the latter, according to the Tokyo 
press. .. . The French claim that the “rebels” in 
Indo-China are led and armed by Japanese officers 
and guns. Heavy fighting continues on three sec- 
tors of the northeast and southeast Indo-China 
frontier. 
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WISDOM FOR SALE 


IN his annual report, recently submitted, the direc- 
tor of student personnel in one of our largest uni- 
versities tells all; or nearly all. He tells his tale 
haltingly, it is true, with the horror of having en- 
countered a ghost unexpectedly still on him. He has 
discovered that many students have been “cheating 
in examinations,” cheating, too, in a manner en- 
tirely unknown to us, who nearly half a century 
ago, now and then found ourselves as lame dogs in 
need of help to get over some academic stile. 

For it would appear that this cheating is not con- 
fined to the undergraduates. These, it is understood, 
frequently apply for aid in preparing term-papers 
to certain free lancers on the edge of the campus, 
commonly styled “ghost writers.” But what is 
worse, graduate students have also resorted to 
these men of wisdom, and for a price receive con- 
siderable assistance in the writing of theses for the 
doctorate. 

Some of this skullduggery is inevitable in our 
huge factory-like universities. Here the heads and 
professors know as little of the individual student 
as Henry Ford does about the newest hand taken 
on in his shops. Sometimes they know less, for 
Henry demands rigid entrance examinations, with 
sudden and unexpected tests thereafter. But on the 
whole, the wonder is that any personnel director 
can be so innocent of the facts of academic life. 

In these days of speed, efficiency, and the prev- 
alence of the absurd dogma of democracy in edu- 
cation, ghost writers are inevitable. They are the 
all but necessary consequence of the follies which 
have accompanied the American scheme of educa- 
tion for many years. Beginning with the theory of 
reverence for the gifts of the child, we skip over 
the blunt fact that with many, the chief gift is a 
passion for avoiding work, and proceed to make 
school “interesting.” If Johnny does not cotton to 
arithmetic, he can be permitted to indulge in sloyd. 
When Mary feels that the sacredness of her in- 
dividual gifts justifies her refusal to learn how to 
spell “cat,” let her cut out paper dolls. Thus 
prepared, they somehow struggle through high 
school, and in accordance with the dogma of de- 
mocracy in education, somehow manage to matric- 
ulate at college, and some of them somehow man- 
age to be enrolled in a graduate school. 

Unfortunately, they occasionally encounter a real 
- teacher who demands results that indicate a stu- 
dious disposition. By this time, however, they are 
as innocent of this disposition as a billiard ball is 
of hair. Yet a degree is as necessary, if they are 
to save face, as a dinner coat at a formal function. 
Uncle Izzy around the corner can supply the coat 
for $3.00 per dinner, and the ghost writer can come 
up hurriedly with worth-while results by proxy. 

The personnel director confesses he does not 
know what to do about it all. While it is none of 
our concern, we would suggest putting children to 
work in the elementary schools. In time, the re- 
form might spread, like oil poured out, to the col- 
leges and universities. 
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EDIT 


OUR NEW CONGRESS 


OUR most sincere wish for the new Congress, about 
to assemble, is that it vindicate all the powers 
vested in it by the Constitution, and that it be un- 
swerving in the execution of every duty implied by 
the exercise of these powers. No less than the courts 
and the administrative branch of the Government 
is a free Congress necessary, if the Constitution is 
to remain the supreme law of the land. There is 
little freedom in any part of the world in these 
troubled days, and the price of freedom here is 
fidelity to the letter and the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion given us by our fathers. 


FACING 


THE story is told of two small boys who en- 
gaged in a fireside chat on December 18. Aglow 
with happy anticipation, one exclaimed, “Just 
think; a week from today will be Christmas 
Day!” But the other who bore on his small 
shoulders the weight of two additional years of 
disillusionment, inclined to pessimistic views. 
“Yes, a week from today will be Christmas 
Day,” he conceded. “But don’t forget that a 
week from tomorrow will be the day after 
Christmas.” 

Standing at the threshold of the New Year, 
we, their elders, may take one view or the 
other. Many, it may be, think of the coming 
year as composed of 365 days after Christmas. 
Others, happier in native or acquired disposi- 
tions, see no great reason for low spirits. Per- 
haps the best view which any Christian man 
can take is to consider it a year of hard work, 
but also, of many opportunities to make the 
world, or that little part of it in which we toll, 
a better place in which to live. 

It will, assuredly, be a year of trial. Before 
many months have passed, we may be called 
upon to endure heavy sacrifices in preparing 
for national defense. Those in authority assure 
us that none of our young men will be sent 
abroad to fight in foreign wars. But there can 
be a state of war, even when guns are not fired, 
and when no airplanes drop lethal explosives 
over crowded cities. If we are not in that state 
of war now, we are perilously near it. 

Our domestic problems are with us, still un- 
solved. Hardly a day passes, on which we fail to 




















RIALS 


HARMONY NEEDED 


BECAUSE of Communists and alleged “liberals,” 
the Dies Committee is having very hard sledding. 
The Committee can be rated as an agency of the 
legislative department, engaged in legitimate re- 
search, or as a marplot group bent on coming into 
conflict with the Department of Justice, but it is 
difficult for the average citizen to understand why 
the two cannot work in harmony. For the unpopu- 
larity of American Communist factions, the Dies 
Committee is not wholly responsible, but it has 
done its part well. The Committee will do better 
work if it is properly sustained by Congress. 


G Tig NEW YEAR 


read of demands made by organized labor, and 
of demands presented, usually in a still small 
voice, by employers. None but the most guile- 
less of optimists can believe that we have found 
a workable program of cooperation, under the 
authority of the state, between labor and capi- 
tal. The two are not definitely at war, it is true, 
but their relations are more like those which 
exist between hostile nations during a truce. 
With still less truth can it be asserted that we 
have reached a satisfactory solution of those 
deeper human problems arising out of the in- 
dividual’s struggle for existence in a society 
which is governed by a secularistic philosophy. 
That solution is yet to come. As the Holy 
Father said in his Christmas Allocution to the 
College of Cardinals on December 24: “We 
pray that men will grow mature enough to 
establish a new and just social and economic 
order.” In this country, at least, we still lack 
that maturity which brings with it wisdom dis- 
tilled from hard experience. 

A year of toil and perhaps of bitter sacrifice 
lies before us. The prospect is a challenge to 
courage, not an incentive to despairing inactiv- 
ity. But we must bear in mind the eternal truth 
that unless the Lord keep the city they watch 
in vain that guard it. It is an axiom in the spirit- 
ual life that, despite our infirmity, we can do 
all things in Him Who strengthens us; it is 
equally true that when we do our part man- 
fully for the common good, Almighty God will 
bless the effort. In that conviction, we can face 
the New Year with courage and confidence. 





LET US HAVE FAITH 


ACCORDING to a recent report, the British Prime 
Minister has promised the people of England an 
improved scale of living, with opportunities open 
to all, after this war has been concluded. A new 
scale of living is an ideal the world has sought to 
realize since the time that unbridled capitalism be- 
gan to win control, and it has been sought in vain 
not only in England, but in the United States. Un- 
doubtedly, the sacrifices which all must make in 
war time, tend to sweep away old pretenses and 
fraud, and to give us a clearer vision of what na- 
tions Owe one another, and of our obligations to 
our fellows. Here we may have one of the reasons 
why Divine Providence permits even the innocent 
to be engulfed in misery, when the nations that 
have forgotten God draw their people into armed 
conflict. 

Almost on the eve of Christmas, a group of Eng- 
lish clergymen, including Cardinal Hinsley, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, and the Anglican Archbish- 
ops of Canterbury and York, submitted five pro- 
posals “for the consideration of statesmen to insure 
lasting peace.” To these proposals, they added the 
five submitted last year by His Holiness, Pius XII. 
The Holy Father, it will be recalled, urged in the 
first place, that every peace settlement must be 
based upon the principles of justice and charity. 
The needs and just demands of nations and peoples 
must be examined, therefore, with minds freed 
from national bias, and the right to life and inde- 
pendence of all nations, great or small, strong or 
weak, must be safeguarded. To this end, interna- 
tional institutions should be created to insure the 
faithful execution of all international agreements. 
Once these aims have been attained, national dis- 
armament, lifting heavy burdens from the people, 
will progress rapidly. 

The essential spirit of this Pontifical program is 
found, it will be seen, in the insistence upon the 
return of peoples and, in particular, of their govern- 
ments, to obedience to the law of God. The world 
now knows that had the peace proposals of Bene- 
dict XV been given a respectful hearing by the 
chancelleries of Europe and by this country, the 
horrors which followed the first World War could 
have been averted. Unfortunately, they were not 
only set aside peremptorily, but no place was found 
at the misnamed Peace Conferences for the Vicar 
of the Prince of Peace, or his representatives. 
Words were plentiful at Versailles, except the 
words “justice” and “charity,” and reverence for 
the virtues which the terms expressed was notably 
absent. Marshal Foch was more distinguished as a 
general than as a statesman, but he spoke as a 
statesman when he commented that these proceed- 
ings bore within them the seeds of another World 
War. 

Within a generation, the event justified the judg- 
ment. There is reason to believe, however, that 
after this war, an exhausted world will adopt an- 
other policy. We do not expect a peace dictated by 
Hitler, for it is obvious that a peace of this kind 
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would last only until an outraged world found itself 
able to destroy it. Nor will the terms be set by 
Great Britain, or by ourselves. We may be over- 
optimistic, but it seems to us that the world will 
then realize that a “dictated” peace is no peace at 
all, but, at best, a breathing space in which all the 
combatants will prepare to renew the struggle on a 
wider and bloodier field. No peace can endure, un- 
less, as Benedict XV, Pius XI, and his successor on 
the Throne of the Fisherman, have never ceased 
to proclaim, it is founded upon the eternal princi- 
ples of justice and charity. 

Is it but wishful thinking to assume that the 
world will one day understand that war is a na- 
tional affliction, and, frequently, the equivalent of 
national suicide? Possibly the proposals of the Eng- 
lish clerical leaders, repeating the five points of 
Pius XII, show that it is not. Leaders everywhere 
now understand more clearly the necessity, if peo- 
ples are to live in a civilized fashion, of govern- 
ments which recognize God’s supremacy, and which 
aid the people to obey God’s law by first observing 
it themselves. In His mercy, God may be leading 
the world to know Him in affliction, even as the 
soul that has sinned He brings back to himself 
along the road of sorrow. 

At this time when we commemorate the birth of 
the Prince of Peace, it is cheering to know that the 
thoughts of many in all parts of the world are turn- 
ing to His lessons of justice and of charity for all. 
We hope to live in a better world when this war is 
over, as Pius XII said in a pronouncement on De- 
cember 21, and we shall, if we return to God. But 
while these scenes of slaughter recur daily, we must 
be insistent in prayer, as the Holy Father begs us, 
“for prayer is a force which acts softly and irresis- 
tibly on the human will,” and by prayer and obedi- 
ence to the laws of justice and charity, “bring 
about in every part of the world,” as the Pontiff 
said, “victory over evil.” 


COURTS OR TRIBUNALS? 


IN his veto message, the President referred to the 
Walter-Logan bill in terms which just fell short of 
denunciation. Probably these terms could be par- 
alleled, however, if we could know what King John 
said at Runnymede just after the Magna Charta, 
establishing the right to be tried by an impartial 
court, had been extorted from him. 

The President is convinced that “administrative 
tribunals” are better fitted to do speedy justice 
than the slower processes of the courts. Others be- 
lieve that while these tribunals can act with speed, 
their constitution is such that justice may be sacri- 
ficed for speed. The Walter-Logan bill was intended 
to guarantee every man his day in court, as con- 
trasted with his day before a tribunal which issues 
regulations, interprets them, and then punishes ob- 
jectors, without appeal. 

The bill was not perfect, but it made a good be- 
ginning. What the next Congress will do with it, is 
a matter for conjecture. But the bill will be brought 
up again, for the issue is grave. 
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ACCORDING TO THE LAW 


FOR the Gospel read in the Mass tomorrow (Saint 
Luke, ii, 21) we can find a commentary in several 
passages from the Epistles of Saint Paul. The story 
told by Saint Luke, the Evangelist of the Childhood 
of Christ, is very brief. As head of the Holy Family, 
Saint Joseph, accompanied by Our Blessed Lady, 
brings the Divine Infant to the Temple. There 
Jesus is circumcised, according to the Law, and the 
bidding of the Archangel Gabriel, that the Child 
be called “Jesus,” is accomplished. 

This religious rite had been prescribed as the sign 
of the everlasting promise of God to the children of 
Abraham. (Gen. xvii, 11-19.) It was also “a seal of 
the justice of the faith,” as Saint Paul writes (Rom. 
iv, 11) and a symbol of Baptism. (Col. ii, 11, 12.) 
Saint Paul speaks of it further as the “despoiling 
of the body of the flesh,” and contrasts it with the 
Baptism of the New Law. We may say, then, that 
by this rite, painful and, in a sense, humbling, the 
child, through his parents, acknowledged the prom- 
ise of God, and became a true son of the Chosen 
People. But since Jesus was the only-begotten Son 
of God, it is evident that for Him no sign, or sym- 
bol, or ceremony, or even God-appointed rite, was 
necessary. 

Yet there was a certain fitness that He Who took 
upon Himself our flesh, and at Bethlehem was laid 
in a manger, should submit to the law which God 
had prescribed for the people. As Saint Paul 
teaches, “it behooved him in all things to be made 
like unto his brethren,” (Heb. ii, 17) and since He 
had become one of our race to open the gates of 
Heaven for all sinners by His death, it was fitting 
that He undergo a ceremony ordained for the chil- 
dren of a sinful race. Therefore, He of Whom it was 
to be written that He “emptied himself . . . being 
made in the likeness of men, and in habit found as 
a man,” humbled Himself, “becoming obedient,” 
(Philipp. ii, 7, 8) with an obedience that was 
crowned by the final shedding of His Blood upon 
the Cross. 

As with love and reverence we gaze upon the 
Divine Child in the Temple, we can with profit re- 
flect upon the state of our poor souls. Jesus sub- 
mits obediently to a law which does not bind Him, 
and we, alas, so often transgress even the solemn 
precepts of the law promulgated by Him, and 
taught us by His Church. All the troubles that 
afflict the world today can be traced to disobedience 
to God’s law, and most of our personal trials, as 
well, have no other origin than our rebellion against 
His Holy Will. 

It is customary at this time of the year to draw 
up “good resolutions,” and that will be profitable, 
if we draw them up only after an honest examina- 
tion of conscience. Such resolutions should be per- 
tinent, definite and few in number, for a cloud of 
vaguely formed resolutions are about as useful as 
none at all. If we seriously resolve to root out one 
sin this year, and keep working at the job, we shall 
be much nearer God in January, 1942, should we 
live that long, than we now are. God bless the work 
and the worker! 
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REBUTTAL 


EpitTor: I objected when you published an article 
(September 14) which implied that an average 
farm-hand, house-wife, business girl or teacher by 
attendance at study clubs could become a combina- 
tion of Suarez, Belloc, Martin Dies and Dale Carne- 
gie—though some seemed but creeping in rompers 
as to religious fundamentals. 

Some person, possessing initials only, objected to 
my objection, bringing in Da Vinci, William Tell, 
Finlandia, Alec Templeton, Thomas Aquinas, 
Athens, Heidelberg and what not, so irrelevant and 
tenuous as to preclude trying to answer. 

Another critic (again anonymous and adverse) 
writes (December 7) that I have missed the point. 
Well, I certainly have if getting the point means 
that I am to believe that any club of average wom- 
en, busy with more imperious duties, can turn its 
members into brilliant experts on numberless very 
difficult subjects. I think too highly of study clubs 
and of their actual accomplishments to let pass 
what seemed to me to be hysterical exaggeration. 

New York, N. Y. Mary E. MCLAUGHLIN 


REVIEWS 


EpiTor: May I offer a tiny drop of the balm in 
Gilead to the book reviewers of AMERICA anent 
book-review-readers and the influence the review- 
ers have on them? I am certain that these review- 
ers have not received as many cheer-up messages 
as they have deserved for the work they are doing. 
We readers and users of the review columns should 
be more articulate, I know, but surely our failure 
to express ourselves should not be the cause of this 
“we-feel-sorry-for-ourselves gloom” which has set- 
tled upon the reviewers’ office Staff (AMERICA, 
December 14); neither should the blast from Ran- 
dom House, which seems to imply the utter useless- 
ness of the art of book reviewing, produce such an 
effect. 

Perhaps, if authors and publishers were always 
as keenly sensitive as they should be to the canons 
of culture—truth and goodness and a little added 
beauty—in the products coming from their brains 
and machines, book reviewers for AMERICA and 
other Catholic magazines would not be compelled 
to “flounder around in the damp doubt” of near- 
despair, wondering whether they have any friends, 
to say nothing of admirers, left to them. There 
would then be a grand intellectual utopia reigning 
in this world of books. But since this is not so, since 
it is necessary, at times, to use the sponge, disin- 
fectant or the scalpel and cut deeply (into income), 
might it not be a comfort to the reviewers to know 
that all honest-to-goodness readers prefer the ap- 
plication of these articles in the book-review col- 


umns. It is my opinion that these columns should 
be a reader service rather than a sales-promotion 
department. Most of us find our funds too limited 
to invest them in but doubtfully good reading mat- 
ter, and our hats go off to the reviewers who have 
the courage to say: “That book does not present 
the truth; this one is but doubtfully decent; this 
other is soundly Catholic in principle.” 

Is such work worth the effort expended? Meas- 
ured in terms of income, perhaps not. But surely, 
to enlighten someone on the meaning and applica- 
tion of the Ten Commandments is worthwhile, even 
if this enlightenment be but in the nature of the 
imperative: Thou shalt not!—a statement so many 
of us do not wholly relish. Personally, the services 
of the reviewers in AMERICA’S columns have meant 
more to me than just a guide to the purchase of 
books. It is a service of enlightenment to which I 
turn for answers to questions like these: Can I 
recommend this book to high-school students? Is 
this book morally sound? What do Catholic re- 
viewers say of this book, as compared to the opin- 
ion of others? Does the latest book by So-and-So 
present the Catholic’s view of life? 

To point out the faults, the weaknesses, the evil, 
as well as the good, the true, the strong and whole- 
some qualities of a book is a service that cannot be 
measured by receipt of income, for the fruition of a 
good work comes solely from the Spirit of Truth. 
May He abide with those who are doing His work! 

Racine, Wis. SISTER M. CELESTE, O.P. 


EpiTorR: Upon reading the article In Re Reviews 
(AMERICA, December 14), I am moved to cast a 
vote of thanks for the reviews which appear in 
AMERICA. They are a standby in deciding what to 
buy and what to read and I always look forward to 
them and to the page entitled Literature and Arts. 
Baltimore, Md. C. 


Epitor: Your article about book reviews in this 
week’s AMERICA interests me. I work in a book shop 
and I definitely believe that people buy books on 
the strength of reviews. In fact I know people who 
have come in to buy a book whose title they had 
forgotten, remembering only a review of that par- 
ticular book. 

As regards AMERICA’S reviews, I not only read 
them and like them, but sell books on strength of 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
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them. I always mention AMERICA reviews to a dis- 
cerning customer. 

It might interest you to know that a prominent 
minister of this vicinity will purchase a book that I 
say has teen well reviewed by AMERICA. 

Ohio. ot 


Epiror: We are very grateful for the columns of 
reviews appearing in AMERICA each week. They are 
of value to us in showing us what will be acceptable 
to our readers and what will not, and for this ser- 
vice we would like to thank you. 

We also edit a library page in the Canadian 
League Magazine, the official organ of the Catholic 
Women’s League of Canada, which has a wide dis- 
tribution and the suggestions made therein, often 
receive their inspiration from your columns, and we 
naturally often mention AMERICA as their source. 

So you see the reviews are useful, as well as your 
literary articles each week and they do sell books. 

Montreal, Canada. CENTRAL CATHOLIC LIBRARY 


CORRECTIONS 


Eprror: While enjoying the article on the Jmmacu- 
late Conception in the Liturgy of Advent, I noticed 
two errors. The paragraph in point: 

Further, the liturgy in other places sets Feasts of 
glory outside its more solemn seasons of penance. 
The joyous Feast of the Annunciation on March 25 
would occasionally fall within the two weeks of 
Passiontide. When it does so, the Church postpones 
it until the Monday following Easter Sunday, so that 
the joy of Mary in Christ’s coming at the Annuncia- 
tion answers the joy of His rising out of death. 

(1) The Church does not postpone the Feast of 
the Annunciation whenever it falls in the two weeks 
of Passiontide, but only when it falls during Holy 
Week and Easter Week; 

(2) The Church does not postpone it until the 
Monday after Easter Sunday, but until the Monday 
after Low Sunday; 

(3) Why the postponement? Is it because of the 
penitentialness of the season or the greatness of 
the mystery with which it conflicts? After all it is 
postponed from Easter Week, which is in no sense 
penitential, and it is not postponed if it occurs be- 
fore Palm Sunday, which time is absolutely peni- 
tential. 

I enjoyed the article and agree with it, but this 
paragraph quoted certainly weakened the argu- 
ment, for is not true and adds nothing. 

Indiana. S. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


Epiror: Your article (AMERICA, October 26) on 
the centenary of the establishment of the Hier- 
archy in California said that in October, 1869, there 
were two centers of Catholicism in the Bear State: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Was there not also a third one? 

I have at hand Sadlier’s Catholic Directory of 
1875. On page 199, I find: Diocese of Grass Valley; 
erected by a Bull of His Holiness, Pope Pius IX, on 
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March 22, 1868; extends from the Pacific Ocean to 
the eastern boundary of the State of Nevada. 
There were im the Diocese: 


i che ececea nas ekenane bases edeeeee 25 
PUeNeeD GUGREROR Bnet FORT... ccccccccccccccecs 1 
Lobe ee eine e an edene sess: caseveseaes 35 
Clerical students in Ireland.................... 5 
Clerical students in Baltimore ................. 1 
tt oLinitnihntithen ede 66s eedsesdtecsvaees 70 
Female Religious institutions.................. 4 
Female literary institutions.................... a 
i hd one eackus sdenkesendeasbn 2 
Ce IE o ccencscevsccesccss about 14,000 


The Bishop of this diocese was the Right Rever- 
end Eugene O’Connell, who was translated to 
Grass Valley in March, 1868. 

New Orleans, La. B. P. HERRMANN, O.M.I. 


CHAPLAINS 


EpITor: May I offer my thanks and my prayers to 
and for you and your staff for the clear presenta- 
tion of the spiritual provisions in the service camps, 
posts and bases (AMERICA, December 14). 

The chaplains are not whiners. From my short 
experience I have been able to understand and ap- 
preciate the many heartaches of the regular chap- 
lains of our services and I know full well that they 
have served their God and their country well. If 
now, after many years, they receive chapels in 
which to perform the duties for which they were 
ordained they will be serving their God no less and 
their country better. 

Address Withheld CHAPLAIN 


FOR EUROPE 


EpitTor: Father Carbajal’s letter in Correspondence 
in AMERICA (November 30) has given us an idea 
of how to assist the starving people of Europe. 
Enclosed is a mite for that purpose. We do not 
know how you will manage it, but feel sure you 
will find a way. Asking your prayers for our inten- 
tion. 


Oakland, Calif. JOANNA M. SAUNDERS 


LEAGUE FOR GOD 


Epitor: This letter is in answer to your request 
regarding the distribution of the “League for God” 
pamphlets. Two of my brothers and I read of the 
League’s work in AMERICA, then read the pam- 
phlets, and decided to distribute some. 

We have followed the original method of the 
League, that is, slipping the pamphlets under the 
doors of the houses in our block. We plan to do the 
same each month, and try to get other fellows in- 
terested in the work. So far there are only the 
three of us. 

May I suggest that if there are others around 
New York distributing the pamphlets from door to 
door, some means be found of uniting their efforts. 
Unity and direction would, I think, be a big help in 
making the work grow. 


Woodside, N. Y. THOMAS CLARKE 
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TWENTY-TWO TITLES TELL A TALE 


WALTER J. ONG 








WE are no longer sentimentalists. Thank goodness 
we have outgrown that stage. We are hard-boiled 
and tough. This is a world of wars, and everything, 
including our literature, reflects the fact. 

Sentimentalism was a lamentable growth which 
sprouted in the hothouse civilization of the eight- 
eenth century and matured in the still artificially 
heated nineteenth. Fortunately, of course, since the 
development of the historical consciousness, we 
have been more or less immune to sentimentalism. 
Nobody ever reads Horace Walpole or Mrs. Rad- 
cliff. Scott is even somewhat gummy for our taste. 
And Swinburne—ha-ha, Swinburne! What did he 
ever write? 

Of course one can always find some instances of 
sentimentalism in every age. We have the pulp 
magazines. And there are the movies, yes. And the 
comics with the cult of the primitive still pretty 
much in evidence, as in Tarzan and the he-man 
strips. Yes, and there are Dick Tracy and Mandrake 
the Magician and the other thrillers which teach 
unbalance in emotional and intellectual response. 
But the stuff that gets into the better magazines, 
well, it is of a quite different caliber, you know. It 
reflects a healthy, unsentimental attitude toward 
the world. 

The titles of the new better books get into the 
better magazines. It might be interesting to take a 
look at a few of them. The advertising sections of 
the magazines that ascend to the higher reaches, 
if not quite to the stratosphere, of intellect, should 
give us some index of the sort of thing the good 
intelligent reader is consuming. Titles go a long 
way in selling a book, and the publishers are rather 
likely to work the kind that diffuse an atmosphere 
agreeable to the book reader. 

For purposes of analysis I have selected from the 
current issue of a magazine with a recognized “cul- 
tural” appeal, twenty-two titles which all strike a 
similar note, a note dominant in current literary 
nomenclature. I do not pretend that all the newer 
titles carry the same overtones as these, only that 
these books are highly representative, including 
among their authors such well known names as 
Ernest Hemingway, Richard Llewellyn, Rachel 
Field, F. van Wyck Mason, and many others. More 
could have been listed with little trouble. I merely 
put down the first ones that presented themselves 


for the present purpose and found that they totaled 
twenty-two. Here they are: 


Let the Earth Speak 
On the Long Tide 
As a Flame Springs 
Us the Living 
Bright the Arrows 
Name is Aram 
Dwell with Wonder 
Whom the Bell Tolls 
(My) Vanished Afric(a) 
(As) I Remember (Him) 
(Sapphira) and the Slave Girl 


(For) 
(Make) 
(My) 
(Who) 
(For) 


All through the Night 
Greenland Lies North 
Stars on the Sea 
Fame Is the Spur 
Days of Our Years 
Oh, Promised Land 
First Love, Farewell 
Deep Grow the Roots 
Ink on My Hands 
(How) Green was My Valley 
(How) Dear to My Heart 


It requires no keen ear to note a remarkable 
harmony among the overtones of meaning and as- 
sociation carried by the titles in these two lists. One 
important point I have underlined by placing the 
titles in two groups and listing them in columns: 
there is a great similarity of rhythmical pattern 
here. Two basic patterns serve to carry us over the 
whole list of these twenty-two books, the paren- 
theses indicating anacruses and extra syllables. 

This likeness of rhythm helps explain the same- 
ness of tone, but it does not tell us the whole story. 
For the whole technique of using words is here 
being directed to the eliciting of intellectual and 
emotional responses which are remarkably stand- 
ard, well known, and definitely associated with the 
kind of thing most readers are looking for. The 
sameness of sentiment which these titles arouse is 
shown by the ease with which they can be assimi- 
lated to one another so as to produce a unified 
effect. Let us try rearranging and punctuating. The 
rhythmical similarity will allow of a verse pattern: 


As the flame springs 

On the long tide, 

Let the earth speak 
For us, the living, 

Who dwell with wonder. 
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Sapphira and the slave girl 
Make bright the arrows, 
My vanished Africa, 

For whom the bell tolls. 


My name is Aram, 
As I remember him. 
And again: 
Oh, promised land, 
First love, farewell! 
How green was my valley, 
How dear to my heart: 
Deep grow the roots. 


Greenland lies north. 
All through the night 
Stars on the sea. 
Fame is the spur. 


Ink on my hands— 
Days of our years. 


These arrangements are not entirely coherent in 
thought and the last two lines in either case present 
some additional difficulty, still the whole has a re- 
markable Swinburnian ring and makes the same 
kind of sense that Swinburne often does. 

Unity of any kind cannot be had without some 
unifying principle. The unifying principle here lies 
in the sentimental appeal. Seas, flame, stars, fare- 
wells (these last are to be distributed at random 
nowadays: arms, love, etc., all get some), tides, 
bells, and the whole armory of such terms can be 
employed variously, but here they are working 
hard on the sentimental side. Then there is the 
earth with its valleys, greenness, roots and all the 
rest—I suppose Pearl Buck is much to blame. 

There are those who will say that to forbid this 
sort of imagery is to banish beauty out of the lan- 
guage. Not all the beauty. Besides, there is no ob- 
jection to this sort of imagery as such, only to cer- 
tain uses of it, uses, of course, which are entirely 
too frequent and have consequently jeopardized the 
imagery itself by unavoidable associations. 

Something can be learned from the way in which 
“pretty” imagery predominates in our list. Would 
the literature of a genuinely virile age profess the 
cult of such imagery to the extent that our present 
literature does? To be sure, these are only titles, 
but a title should be some kind of index to the gen- 
eral tone of a book’s content. It goes a long way in 
selling a book, and I rather suspect that if a book 
does not come up to its title, many a reader nour- 
ishes a grudge. A publisher would be likely to die 
of eating too much of his own printed paper if 
Oh, Promised Land turned out to be flavored like 
Pope’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. Granted that the 
publishers put these titles even on good books, this 
fact merely shows what they must make the books 
out to be if they want to sell them. 

There is a more virile imagery than that which 
these titles provide. There is a harder and a higher 
beauty. Or, at least, there are other beauties. 
Shakespeare, Donne, Dryden, Hopkins—to men- 
tion some poets, since poets are popularly supposed 
to be more sentimental than novelists (who are 
often realists)—-have many other modes of expres- 
sion than this, and use them, too. Apart from the 
associations which time has thrown around them, 
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such titles as The Dunciad, The Beggar’s Opera, 
The Alchemist, The Merry Wives of Windsor, The 
Taming of the Shrew, Coriolanus, The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, Philaster, On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity, Hesperides, The Tale of a Tub— 
to select a few at random from various periods in 
English literature—do not have the same dreamy 
and sentimental value in common. 

True, none of these latter titles are titles of nov- 
els. But the novel has grown from roots which 
everyone admits were highly sentimental, and early 
novel titles do not serve so well for contrast. How- 
ever, such titles as The History of Tom Jones, A 
Foundling; Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded; The Ex- 
pedition of Humphrey Clinker; The Life and Opin- 
ions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.; and The Vicar of 
Wakefield are no more.of one stamp than the cur- 
rent titles listed above, and they do not quite pre- 
sent the uniformity of vague and yet highly effec- 
tive sentimental appeal that our present titles do. 

Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, Sterne, Gold- 
smith, and the rest would have been glad enough to 
have had command of the technique. Fortunately 
they did not. They did not try for the characteris- 
tic echo effect produced by all of our twenty-two 
titles, as though they were chopped out of some 
great work (as some of them are) right where the 
author is saying something awfully important. The 
earlier and cruder sentimentalists could not yet 
manage our peculiar indefiniteness of statement 
and impression redolent of a haunting semi-sophis- 
ticated romantic melancholy that is likely to make 
critics of a later age smile and classify us. It is 
quite an achievement to strike the same mood as 
Tennyson’s “The splendour falls on castle walls” 
and yet at the same time induce a feeling of supe- 
riority to that sort of thing. 

It is somewhat puzzling that this sentimental 
romanticizing is found in the titles of books as far 
apart as those of Ernest Hemingway and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. It is becoming more and more fre- 
quent in movie titles. Witness My Love Came Back. 
Even the entirely capable Virginia Woolf has her 
To the Lighthouse, which somehow suggests Long- 
fellow’s youngster taking his banner up the moun- 
tain, though Mrs. Woolf’s latest, Roger Fry, which 
could have been something like So Runs the Var- 
nish (for biography is not immune to the style), 
does represent a step in another direction. But if 
we get away from the current issue of the maga- 
zine from which our twenty-two titles were selected, 
and set our fancy free, there is simply no end: 
O’Neill’s Days without End, the recent rage Gone 
with the Wind, and so on into the night. 

This kind of thing on such a wholesale basis is 
something new in literature. It represents a tech- 
nique or a part of a technique which has come into 
literary circles through the demand for sales, sales, 
sales—the demand which Mrs. Q. D. Leavis dis- 
cusses in her Fiction and the Reading Public. (Be- 
fore Defoe’s time you did not make a living writing 
fiction. Well, things have not changed that way.) 
But “to close up the comedy with a tragical strate- 
gem,” we can note that the pretty-title craze points 
a moral: Maybe we are not so tough, not so virile. 
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A GENTLE GIANT 
UNDER THE RED HAT 


FRANCIS CARDINAL BourNE. By Ernest Oldmeadow. 
Volume One. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. $2.20 
THE “Quiet Bishop,” is the way in which Mr. Oldmeadow 
refers constantly to His late Eminence, and that is very 
apt. For not only was Cardinal Bourne one of the 
gentlest of men, but his emergence lacked some of the 
giamor that surrounded his predecessors. Wiseman, 
Manning and Vaughan are great names in the story 
of the Church in the English-speaking world. Yet, as 
events showed, the “Quiet Bishop” who crossed the river 
from Southwark to Westminster was of the same mighty 
stature as those who before him sat in the Chair of 

Westminster. 

His father was a convert, evidently a disciple of the 
Oxford Movement, who came into the Church a few 
months before Newman’s conversion. His mother was 
a devout Irish Catholic lady, Ellen Byrne. In the de- 
lightful atmosphere of a truly Catholic home, the way 
seemed prepared for his entrance into the Church’s min- 
istry. England, France, and Belgium trained him for 
the priesthood, and he was thus prepared to know the 
ancient religion of Christendom in its fullest Catholic 
sense. 

From the quiet life of a parish priest, the future Car- 
dinal was called to the work of educating young men 
for the priesthood as Rector of the new foundation at 
Wonersh Seminary in the Southwark diocese. From that 
task he went to take the higher place of Coadjutor to 
the Bishop of Southwark, and ultimately to be the Or- 
dinary of that See until 1903, when the new Pope, Pius 
X, translated him to Westminster to succeed Cardinal 
Vaughan. 

This volume is but part of the biography of Car- 
dinal Bourne. It ends with the year 1908, when he was 
not yet raised to the Purple. But in the years of his 
episcopate, both in Southwark and Westminster, it was 
soon manifest that an iron determination lay behind 
the gentle exterior of the “Quiet Bishop.” 

Mr. Oldmeadow deals at some length with Arch- 
bishop Bourne’s fight with the Board of Education over 
the question of the Catholic schools. The reader sees 
clearly what the Church was up against, and how the 
Nonconformist Conscience, vociferously expressed by 
that ardent anti-Catholic, the Rev. Dr. Clifford, exploited 
to the full the Protestant war cry of “Rome on the 
rates.” This fight for the Catholic schools was a glori- 
ous epic, that deserves to be read over and over again. 

The second great fight that the Archbishop of West- 
minster had with the English Government was the oc- 
casion of the International Eucharistic Congress in Lon- 
don. Here again the Nonconformist Conscience, anglice 
sectarian bigotry, threatened riots if the Papal Legate, 
Cardinal Vannutelli, carried the Blessed Sacrament in 
the procession through the streets around Westminster 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Asquith was in power then as Prime Minister, and 
yielding to pressure from Protestant extremists both in 
the Church of England and out, he strove sub rosa to 
persuade the Archbishop of Westminster to have this 
procession canceled. Now at no time was Archbishop 
Bourne given to appeasement—far from it! And he 
forced the Prime Minister to put into writing the Gov- 
ernment’s objection to the procession, before he would 
even consider abandoning it. And, by the way, the police 
had assured the Archbishop that no trouble need be 
anticipated. However, the original plan was given up, 
and a procession of ecclesiastics in canonicals walked 
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Joseph Clayton presents an absorbing 
analysis of the greatest statesman of 
medieval Europe— 


POPE 


INNOCENT Ill 
AND HIS TIMES 


Branded by many historians as an autocrat 
and an ambitious tyrant who looked only to 
his own glorification, Pope Innocent III is 
here presented as the great Christian states- 
man he really was. Joseph Clayton discloses 
Pope Innocent III as a man who was moved 
only by a single impulse—zeal for the welfare 
of Christendom without any personal am- 
bitions. Here, at last, is the real portrait of 
this Crusader Pope painted by a master artist 
in true colors. 


The Celebration of Mass 


By the Rev. J. O'Connell 





Volume Ii 


THE RITE OF THE 
CELEBRATION OF LOW MASS 


A comprehensive and detailed treatment of 
the rubrics in English governing the cele- 
bration of Low Mass, conforming to Ameri- 
can usage, and written by the editor of 
Fortescue’s standard text. $3.50 


Volume ill 


THE RITE OF 
HIGH MASS and SUNG MASS 


In accord with the latest requirements of 
Canon Law and the most modern decrees of 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites, this vol- 
ume is the third in a trilogy on the Celebra- 
tion of the Mass. $3.50 


Volume | 


THE GENERAL RUBRICS 
OF THE MISSAL 


—will come from the press in February. 





At your bookstore, or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
101 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A READING LIST 
FOR CATHOLICS 


Compiled and Edited by 


THE NaTIONAL CaATHOLIc Lrprary ASSN. 


There is, and has been for some time, a clear 
demand on the part of Catholic laymen for an 
authoritative list of books which would be classed 
and annotated and which might be used as a guide 
to both recreative and instructive reading. 


This demand has been answered by the National 
Catholic Library Association. A Reading List for 
Catholics is a classified and annotated list compiled 
by authorities in the various fields of learning. It is 
the most comprehensive list of up-to-date books by 
Catholics, and on Catholic subjects, ever published. 

25¢ a copy 
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*On Reconstruction 
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through the streets of London, and for the first time 
in no one knows how many centuries, Londoners saw 
the unusual spectacle of a Papal Legate in scarlet cappa 
magna walking through the streets and blessing the 
kneeling crowds. If any government ever looked silly, 
it was the Liberal Government of Mr. Asquith. 

This brings us down to about the end of the volume, 
with Archbishop Bourne emerging as a national figure. 
Mr. Oldmeadow writes with a singularly engaging style, 
anticipating an audience of both Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics, which possibly explains why he has gone to some 
pains to explain certain matters that would have been 
obvious to a circle of readers consisting solely of Cath- 
olics. HENRY WATTS 


ROOTS WHENCE SPRANG 
SYMPHONY AND CHOIR 


MusIc IN THE Mipp.e Aces. By Gustave Reese. W. W. 

Norton and Co. $5 
RENEWED interest in Gregorian Chant has developed 
among serious students of music in recent times; there- 
fore, this very scholarly treatise will be welcomed as a 
thoughtful contribution to the history and growth of 
sacred music. 

Gustave Reese is Associate Editor of the Musical Quar- 
terly, and his book is an outgrowth of a course of lec- 
tures on Medieval and Renaissance Music given in the 
Washington Square College and Graduate School of 
New York University. It represents years of study and 
research in important libraries and musical institutions 
in Europe and America. 

History of the music of Southwest Asia and Egypt, 
and of Greece and Rome is dealt with in Part I. Un- 
questionably, definite influences of the music of Antiquity 
survived and were made use of in the Middle Ages. 
Few examples of a system of notation have been un- 
earthed, but oral tradition has preserved some of the 
chants of the ancient Hebrews. Data on the primitive 
instruments and on methods of the chanting of the 
Psalms form the background for a treatment of the 
later Western culture. 

Part II concerns the musical forms of the Syrian, 
Byzantine, Armenian, Coptic and Ethiopian branches. 
Much of the text is devoted to a highly technical de- 
scription of tonality, rhythm and notation. In the writ- 
ings of the Fathers of the Church frequent allusions are 
made as to the proper use of music in the ceremonials 
of the Church. The tenth century saw the beginnings 
of the Christian chant in Russia. St. Ambrose’s writings 
and interest considerably influenced the liturgical aspects 
of the chant known as Ambrosian. Early Spain devel- 
oped the liturgy called Mozarabic. The last of the four 
great Western liturgies was the Gallican. 

The effect of Greco-Roman and Hebrew forms upon 
the Gregorian Chant has been acknowledged by most 
modern writers. Obscurity veils much of the specifically 
Roman Chant before Gregory the Great. His age is 
known as the Golden Age, and his work did much to 
codify and establish the liturgy. Mr. Reese says: “So 
far as the present state of scholarly investigation makes 
it possible to judge, Gregorian Chant represents the 
greatest body of monomelody in existence and there- 
fore the chief product of a whole large branch of music, 
worthy of extended study.” 

Interesting discussions of the origin and rise of Poly- 
phony occupy Part III, with a goodly number of quota- 
tions from authoritative sources. There are fascinating 
chapters on fourteenth century French, Spanish and 
Italian music. Finally there is the story of the growth 
of Polyphony in the British Isles from the twelfth cen- 
tury to the death of John Dunstable in 1453. Dunstable 
was an astronomer and mathematician as well as the 
most distinguished of the early English composers. 

Mr. Reese provides an elaborate bibliography. There 


























is also a Phonograph Record List, according to chapter, 
giving the title and composer, the recording artists and 
record number of all existing records of Ancient and 
Medieval music. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most valuable books 
of research in this field that has been published in 
America, and will have a special appeal for scholars 
of Sacred Music. CATHERINE MURPHY 
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FroM PANAMA TO VERDUN. By Philippe Bunau-Varilla. 

Dorrance and Co. $2.50 
THE author died shortly before the Nazis entered Paris 
in 1940, leaving his autobiography to “show France what 
is defective in her political organization.” The book un- 
fortunately failed in its projected purpose, but each of 
its chapters bears witness to the significant part played 
by a great French patriot in the national and inter- 
national affairs of his own country and ours. 

At the age of twenty-six, Bunau-Varilla, a graduate 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, became Director of the first 
Panama construction company. The story of corruption, 
blackmail and ignominious calumnies, culminating in 
the ruin of the enterprise, has many versions. The 
former diplomat paints an illuminating picture of a 
nation assailed by hidden saboteurs, slowly annihilating 
her confidence in herself. Panama threw France into 
a state of moral civil war, in which Bunau-Varilla took 
upon himself the task of destroying stupidities, frustrat- 
ing interests, and thwarting conspiracies; his efforts 
were rewarded with insults. 

The canal, and the honor of France, were the pervad- 
ing interests in this Frenchman’s life. Realizing that the 
canal was lost to his country forever, he came to Ameri- 
ca to defend it against adherents of the Nicaraguan 
route. It is a matter of historical fact that through his 
efforts President Theodore Roosevelt, Senator Hanna 
and John Hay were convinced of the superiority of 
Panama over Nicaragua as a site for the joining of the 
waters of the Atlantic and the Pacific. At this point, the 
author claims, he proceeded to plan the insurrectional 
program for the Republic of Panama, in order to facili- 
tate the purchase and completion of the canal by the 
United States, and to prevent the possible intercession 
of a German company masquerading as a Colombian 
one. The definitive work on this question is Dwight Car- 
roll Miner’s The Fight for the Panama Route, wherein 
Mr. Miner says: “the shrewdness and audacity of Bunau- 
Varilla were primary factors in the creation of the Re- 
public of Panama.” As Minister-Plenipotentiary for the 
new Republic, this amazing man, whom President Roose- 
velt called “ ...a very able fellow,” wrote and signed 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, the provisions of which 
gave the United States the right to build the canal at 
Panama. 

Continuing his crusade to blot out the shame of his 
“morally anemic” mother country, the Colonel brought 
to light a letter which Dreyfus had written before his 
unjust imprisonment at Devils Island, which subsequent- 
ly led to a solution of that celebrated case. During the 
First World War, he constructed innumerable military 
bridges, and, in the words of General John J. Pershing, 
“organized and developed the system of water supply 
and purification for the French armies.” 

From Panama to Verdun unfolds as a most engaging 
autobiography, competently written, and of great value 
to all who wish to understand our early period of ex- 
pansion in Central America. Although the author is 
never loath to admit the excellence of his own accom- 
plishments, some of his assertions must be accepted 
with reservations. This reviewer is perfectly willing to 
agree with John Bassett Moore, one-time Professor of 
International Law and Diplomacy at Columbia Univer- 
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sity, when he wrote to his friend, President Roosevelt, 
“ ... my two brief conversations with Bunau-Varilla 
sufficed to give me the impression that he is one of the 
cleverest men I have met.” P. ELLIOTTSMITH 


THE TREMAYNES AND THE MASTERFUL MONK. By 
Owen Francis Dudley. Longmans, Green and Co. $2 
SINCE the time of the late Monsignor Robert Hugh 
Benson, Father Dudley is the first writer who has been 
able to combine apologetics and fiction to the satisfac- 
tion of a wide audience. His five previous books have 
won him a reputation and the present volume should 
do nothing to diminish it. Father Anselm Thornton em- 
barks again on a course of actual and spiritual adven- 

ture. The result is an interesting story. 

On the debit side, I do not like the staccato style in 
which Father Dudley’s books are written; it smacks too 
much of hasty writing and “popular” method. Again, I 
feel that much more could be done by the author in 
realizing his characters and deepening them. 

John Wesley once said that he couldn’t understand 
why the devil should have all the good tunes; according- 
ly he set his hymns to lively numbers. Similarly, no one 
could object to Father Dudley’s method, except those 
prudes who confound dourness with piety and the hyper- 
esthetic who feel that art and dogma will not mix. If 
Catholic doctrine can be broadcast through the medium 
of a novel, so much the better; especially so, if the 
novel be able to stand on its own artistic feet as a story. 

J. G. E. Hopkins 


THEATRE FOR Tomorrow. Edited by Emmet Lavery. 

Longmans Green and Co. $3 
SERIOUS drama since the emergence of the Independent 
Theatres in the last decades of the nineteenth century 
has been dominated by the “slice of life” ideal, to which 
the most obvious objection is that the chosen slices or 
selected lives are inevitably unsavory. It is the rebel, 
against morality as well as convention, who has been 
heroically proportioned in modern drama, even though 
conformity in this regard is more exacting than rebel- 
lion. But if the need for a variant from the ordinary 
is so urgently felt, it should be plain to a reasonable 
man that a saint is to be preferred to a sinner. In the 
plays making up this collection, three figures are brought 
to life as much by their own historical vigor as by any 
technical skill. They are dramatic in their own right, 
and a playwright need have only sympathy and a sure 
set of values to bring them out in all their strong colors. 

Emmet Lavery, the author of the successful First 
Legion and general editor of this work, contributes 
Kamiano, a play about Damien of Molokai written in 
collaboration with Grace Murphy. It is a realistic re- 
statement of the Belgian missionary’s achievements and 
motives, spiritually similar yet theatrically far removed 
from the study of Edmund Campion provided by Rich- 
ard Breen and Harry Schnibbe of the Fordham Play- 
shop in Who Ride on White Horses. Savonarola by Urban 
Nagle, O.P., brings historical insight and expertness in 
dramaturgy to the story of the firebrand of Florence. 
Father Nagle’s purpose is neither to glorify nor con- 
demn but to set an inherently dramatic figure accurately 
against a pattern of attitudes and events which may 
have contemporary significance. 

Mr. Lavery explains the paradox implicit in his title. 
Although the Catholic Theatre is yet in the tomorrow 
of Broadway chronology, it is the oldest theatre in 
English. It has been relegated to the byways of drama, 
religious pageants and amateur theatricals, but in a 
world as spiritually hungry as ours, it is not mere opti- 
mism to assume that the general theatre will eventually 
find new, almost untapped reserves of material in the 
religious play. To the end of indicating that treasury, a 
list of plays, written by Catholics and non-Catholics but 
more or less mirroring the Catholic ideal, has been 
appended. The book is at once a source of literate en- 
tertainment and a valuable work for reference. 

THomas J. FITzMorRIS 























MUSIC 


THE recent publication of the Supplementary Volume 
to Grove’s exhaustive Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
is an important event to the musical world. Its im- 
portance lies not only in itself, but in its connection 
with the masterful series preceding it and of which it 
is a logical furthering. This book brings the famous en- 
cyclopedia completely up to date, and in doing so, it 
reestablishes it at the top of its field. 

“Grove” is an accepted term in the musical world, 
and should well be the name of the first author or 
editor in any musical library. With the present supple- 
ment, the dictionary contains seven volumes. When it 
first appeared in 1878, Sir George Grove, civil engineer, 
musician, critic, writer and globe trotter, presented his 
work in only two volumes. The most noticeable short- 
coming at the time was the comparatively scant space 
given to the early letters of the alphabet as compared 
with the generous portions allotted to the later. This, 
of course, was due to the scheme enlarging itself as the 
work progressed, and in 1889 it was found necessary to 
supplement the early letters by an appendix. 

When the second edition appeared in 1904, Sir George 
had died and the task of editing fell to Mr. H. C. Colles, 
present music critic of the London Times. In 1927, the 
same man revised the work for a third edition. The work 
had now expanded to five volumes plus an American 
Supplement published here in 1920 under the guidance 
of Waldo Seldon Pratt. This was revised in 1928. The 
volume just published supplements the third edition and 
likewise is edited by Colles. 

The result is a monumental musical treatise of 5,117 
double-columned pages. Throughout, it provides interest- 
ing, even entertaining reading. This was the intention of 
its first editor, Grove, and is probably the main factor 
in explaining its universal acceptance. It is valuable to 
anyone from the slightly interested to the professional 
musician. 

Since the inception of the Dictionary, Macmillan has 
been its sole publisher both here and in England. From 
what I understand, plans were underway to publish 
a fourth edition. Came the war and a compromise was 
decided upon, in the form of a supplementary volume. 
Its list of contributors, as in the other six books, is a 
musicologists’ Who’s Who. Many of the articles were 
translated from foreign tongues, the editors desiring 
those most familiar with each phase of the subject to 
treat it. 

The outcome is a library and chronicle on music, con- 
taining biographies, character sketches, lists of works 
of all major and most minor composers, really solid 
criticisms, bibliographies and musical information of all 
sorts. 

An idea of its comprehensiveness may be gained by 
quoting from practically any section. For example, at 
random opening to a page in the C’s, the listing runs, 
Chaconne, Chadwick, Chair Organ, Le Chalét, Chal- 
liapin, Chalameua, Chamber Music, Change Ringing, 
etc. Without going further, this short list is a formidable 
challenge to anyone’s musical IQ, especially that last, 
business-like phrase. 

The starting point for the book’s information was 
1450. Grove felt that this was the most remote date to 
which the rise of modern music could be carried back. 
Very sensibly, he adds in his introduction to the first 
edition: “Thus mere archaeology has been avoided, while 
the connection between the mediaeval systems and the 
wonderful art to which they gave rise has been insisted 
upon and brought out wherever possible.” This course 
is closely followed throughout the dictionary in language 
as untechnical as possible. The musical illustrations have 
been thoughtfully taken, wherever possible, from works 
accessible to the amateur. JOHN P. CovENEY 
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THEATRE 


RETREAT TO PLEASURE. Most of our playwrights 
are now so unused to writing comedy that when they 
attempt it the results are unfortunate. One after an- 
other they are demonstrating that, while their spirit is 
commendable and their knowledge of what the public 
wants is accurate, the art of being cheerful in creative 
work seems to be, as far as they are concerned, a defi- 
nitely lost art. 

The latest intrepid soul to demonstrate this is Irwin 
Shaw. He does it in the Group Theatre’s production of 
Retreat to Pleasure at the Belasco Theatre, and not 
even that gifted group can bring the offering to full life. 
It has its moments. It is beautifully acted. The Group 
Theatre people have seen to that, by selecting such play- 
ers as Edith Atwater, Hume Cronyn, Helen Ford and 
Leif Erickson to play the leading roles. 

The trouble is that after these artists begin to play 
their leading roles they find they have nothing much 
to do but talk. Some of the talk is clever. Occasionally 
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from leaving New York for a visit to Palm Beach, few 
of the characters really have anything to do. Even after 
they reach Palm Beach, almost all they do is to keep 
on talking, especially Mr. Erickson. 

That sort of thing makes an audience restive, even 
if the talk is reasonably amusing. Spectators have an 
odd notion that it ought to lead up to something—to 
some vital conclusion—or decision or action, or prefer- 
ably to ali three. All it leads up to in Retreat to Pleasure 
is that the heroine, so admirably played by Miss At- 
water, is jilted for the second time by the hero, Mr. 
Erickson. 

He has jilted her the first time before the play opens 
and the jilting has left a Scar. It takes the whole play 
for him to put over the second jilting, for that Scar 
throbs everytime he comes near the lady. At last she 
relents and accepts him again. Then—if you will believe 
it—he tells her that he doesn’t want to marry her after 
all! He is a Rover, and wants to go off to Hoboken or 
somewhere. 

Does the lady collapse before our sympathetic eyes? 
She does not. She gives him a forgiving kiss and as- 
sures him in effect that it is quite all right. That kiss, 
however, is the last straw to the women in the audience. 
They are far less merciful than the heroine. He’d have 
got no kiss from any of them—or from me, for that 
matter. 

It is at this point that the producers and the author, 
if they are listening, might hear the sound of retreat- 
ing footsteps—the footsteps of what is often referred to 
as Outraged American Womanhood. The women in the 
second night audience seemed to think it wasn’t worth 
while to sit in the theatre a whole evening for that— 
and it wasn’t, if you ask me! 

Miss Atwater’s acting, however, is worth seeing. So 
is that of Erickson, and the always dependable and eye- 
filling John Emery, and the quiet but highly effective 
Hume Cronyn. The remaining members of the cast are 
all good in smaller roles. George Matthews, as a prize 
fighter, walks off with almost every scene in which he 
appears and the “Sireen” of the play is very convinc- 
ing, as Florence Sundstrom plays her. 

But when all is said and done, no one in the audience 
at the Belasco these nights, will shed a tear when Re- 
treat to Pleasure retreats to the storehouse. The play- 
wrights are right in assuming that playgoers want 
comedies. What they fail to realize is that playgoers 
also want sense and substance in the comedies. What 
we are getting so far this season is largely froth. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 











FILMS 





THE PHILADELPHIA STORY. Philip Barry has been 
an assiduous chronicler of a society outwardly brilliant 
but suffering from moral dry rot, so that when his plays 
glow, as they frequently do, one suspects that not hu- 
man warmth but the natural phenomenon of phosphores- 
cence is the cause. This film version of his play is authen- 
tic enough to illustrate the sentimentally vicious stand- 
ards of the social vacuum in which he works. A snob- 
bish family is subjected to an intimate scrutiny, with 
pictures, by a blackmailing editor whose trump card is 
knowledge of the philandering of the father. The wed- 
ding date of the rigid heiress and a self-made bore pro- 
vides a crucial moment, but all is solved by her revival 
of interest in her first husband after she has reached a 
point of alcoholic saturation. This is a portrait of wealth 
at work, so that its implications are happily limited, but 
the strokes are trenchant enough to make the average 
spectator reevaluate the middle class position. The mud- 
dled ideals involved will be amusing unless they are de- 
pressing, and certainly George Cukor, approaching his 
theme as comedy, misses no directorial opportunities. 
There are flashes of dialog brilliance, a sleek cast num- 
bering Katharine Hepburn, Cary Grant, James Stewart 
and Virginia Weidler, and enough frivolity to hide the 
essentially dismal core of the film. (MGM) 


FOUR MOTHERS. Having carried the Lemp family to 
the verge of middle-age, this film series demands credit 
for preserving a sympathetic warmth which is proof 
even against the exigencies of plot-making since it 
springs from sound character portrayal. Although Wil- 
liam Keighley makes his sentimental points without 
apology, they are kept well above the maudlin by sin- 
cerity and humorous contrast. The Lemps are apparent- 
ly on the top of the wave as the result of a Florida land 
deal, when a hurricane bursts the bubble and discord 
threatens to overwhelm them. Marital problems add to 
the difficulties of raising money to satisfy the towns- 
people who blame Adam Lemp for their losses, but 
prosperity returns and old Adam directs the Beethoven 
Music Festival as a crowning triumph. The musical 
talents of the family provide some sketchy but pleasant 
concerts, and the spirit of family devotion which dom- 
inates the action is a heartwarming trait in a cinema 
given all too usually to cynicism. Adults will find this 
domestic comedy of a good order, with Claude Rains, 
the Lane Sisters and Eddie Albert prominently cast. 


(Warner) 


VICTORY. Joseph Conrad’s island tale has received a 
peculiarly appropriate screen treatment from John 
Cromwell whose direction, slow yet storing intensity 
as it goes, is a kind of transposition of the novelist’s 
impressionist method. With something of Henry James’s 
gift for the unmentionable, Conrad composed in this in- 
stance a lurid tale of a solitary philosopher whose life 
is complicated by having to protect a girl from some 
of the most repulsive characters imagined. Fredric 
March and Betty Field are excellent, as are Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Jerome Cowan and Sig Rumann in the unlovely 
roles. In spite of its technical impact, however, the story 
gets too close to corrupt human nature to satisfy all 
the demands of adult entertainment. (Paramount) 


NO, NO, NANETTE. This holiday refurbishing of Vin- 
cent Youman’s aging musical comedy is still vigorous 
chiefly because it had no delicate shadings to lose. Her- 
bert Wilcox has kept the yarn about the dutiful niece 
who rescues a playboy uncle from consequences, and 
Anna Neagle holds it together with aid from Roland 
Young and Richard Carlson. This is featherweight adult 
fare. (RKO) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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the classical traditions. 
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modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in molding char- 
acter in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the fundamental 
ag pertaining to eternal as well as temporal 
life. 
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EVENTS 





AFTER a study of the social history of the last few 
years, a study utilizing the latest findings of insurance 
actuaries, we are now in a position to give herewith a 
preview of the year 1941. 


January to April (inclusive) . . . Announcement of Shir- 


ley Temple’s retirement will be made. . . . Italian retreats 
will be reported. . . . A Society to Defend America by 
Attacking the Congo will be formed. . .. A mother will 


sue to recover her son’s burglar tools from the police. 
. . . Four lecturers on accident prevention will stumble 
and fall down the steps when leaving the platform... . 
Three railroad companies will collect damages from 
autoists for running into their trains. . An eighty- 
year-old physician will advise clients desirous of longev- 
ity to drink no water, shun exercise. . . . A cult will in- 
stitute court action for the right to use snakes in their 
religious services. .. . Henry Ford and Lindbergh will 
be called Nazis. . . . Indifference to religion will be in- 
stilled in millions of students in the secular school 
system. 


May to August (inclusive) . . . Five steeple-jacks who 
have never fallen off steeples will fall out of bed while 
sleeping. . . . An Italian retreat will be described. .. . 
A dog will be given a degree by an accredited college. 

. Some high school will award a diploma to a horse. 

. Hints of Shirley Temple’s retirement will be heard. 
. .. A Society to Defend America by Giving the Navy 
Away will be organized. . . . An eighty-five-year-old re- 
tired business man will attribute his longevity to the 
fact that he never drank water or took exercise. .. . 
Henry Ford and Lindbergh will be called Nazis....A 
scientist will lecture on the declining biting power of 
American teeth. ... Plans to make democracy work will 
be announced. . . . The wife of a sausage manufacturer 
will seek divorce charging her husband threatened to 
cut her up and make sausage of her. . . . Descriptions 
of air attacks on various cities will report that no 
damage was sustained by military objectives. ... At 
least one candidate for a legislature will promise to 
support free goat-gland treatments for elderly voters. 
. . . Indifference to religion will be instilled in millions 
of students in the secular schools. 


September to December . . . A movement to legalize 
the split infinitive will receive support in four or five 
school boards. . . . Eight women proposed to in 1900 
will say: “Yes,” and be married in 1941... . A campaign 
for an issue of postage stamps honoring old maids will 
be launched. . . . An Italian retreat will be reported... . 
A man will be fined $500 for beating an editor and $100 
for beating his wife. .. . Henry Ford and Lindbergh will 
be called Nazis. . . . A candidate running for coroner 
will pledge: “Honest inquests. They got to be dead or 
I don’t inquest ’em.” . Some elderly person will leave 
a sixty-cent estate and bequeath the bulk to charity... . 
Several women, aged one hundred or more, will have 
facials. . . . Rumors of Shirley Temple’s retirement will 
spread. .. . A Society to Defend America by Giving the 
Coast Guard Away will be conceived. .. . A city official, 
after lecturing on traffic safety, will run into a bus... . 
A program to make democracy work will be outlined. 
. Approximately ten ninety-year-old women will begin 
courses in flying. . . . At an insurance convention, dele- 
gates will demand that insurance policies be written so 
that the public can understand them. . . . Announce- 
ment that the capital of Fashion has moved from Paris 
to New York will be made by Mayor La Guardia... . 
Indifference to religion will be instilled in millions of 
students in the secular schools. THE PARADER 











